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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior "wom of Bells. ....Special attentio 

iven to Church, Col oge, and Academy Bells. 
fiustrated Catalogue sent free. 18 
“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by SuHerrparp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognises the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a spect- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash ; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE az 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 

agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Society for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,’’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Western Union Building, New-York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 


To Teachers and Students. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
4th Avene and 234 Street, New York, 


Call attention to their new Series of ATLASES, for classes 
and for reference, comprising Fourteen Works, priced at 
from 75 cents to $14.00; also to Hart’s German Classics for 
Students, used in Yale, Princeton, Bowdoin, and many other 
colleges; the Elementary and the Advanced Science Series ; 
Haydu’s Dictionary of Dates, fourteenth edition; Putnam’s 
World's Progress, twentieth thousand; Hill’s True Order of 
Studies, and other standard publications. A complete cata- 
logue, containing specimen pages of the Science Series, 
mailed on receipt of stamp. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 


Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. 52 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 

mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session i 

Sept. isth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 

CA4ELETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 

DEBURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
dress the President, A. D. Smit, D.D., LL.D. 


ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHapin. 


both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strono, D.D. 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 


UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, con- 
taining Examination Papers of 1874-5. ‘The University 
no longer prints a Catalogue for gratuitous distribution. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 60 cents by the publisher, Cuartes W. 


Seven, Cambridge, Mase. 47m 
AMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N.Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, 5. G. Brown. D.D. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, L D., acting-Pres’ t. 
jowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catalogse, etc., 
address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D.D. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Il. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE ‘OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


K COLLEGE, Tilinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 

logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 

ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


ORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, II). 
For particulars address C. H. Fowxer, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science—Prol. D. Bonbright A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., as 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
College of Law—Hon. Judge H. Boo! .D., Dean. 
College Medicine Davis, A.M., M.D. Dean. 
Preparatory School— Rev. H. F. rinci 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 
OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President. M. B. ANDERSON. 


CQ YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
S Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 


Departments ized 
Goll. of Lib'l Arts—E. O. Haven, D. D. LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons— F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
Ss the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Maaitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Ss Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College ‘Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 


ac 
= ‘bite E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
7 h ’ Bibl particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 
eachers bibles, NIV, OF VERMONT, and State Agricul College, 
RICES Burlington, Vt. Departments: — Classical, 
gimp Moroceo,—R 400 Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckHam, Pres. 
or — & i i 

Stift 4 00} arts and Science, apply to C. J. LL.D., Provost, or 

Ki lined Flags Prof. J. P. Lestey, D., of Faculty of Science. 

ree Afi 10 00 | 4d Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, President. 

11 00 | ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forca 
NV. E. Branch Am. Tract Socie 

49 23 Franklin Street, BOSTON. Ti HEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. ——__ 
The Ce THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
bi lebrated Pa cn. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 


BOOK SLATES 
or Leap SILICATE ; adopted 
Boards of Rae eee for the last SIX YEARS by the 
many Citicn ucation in New York, Philadelphia, and 
and State’ and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
BOOK SLATE them N. Y. SILICATE 
Catalogu free; » Igt ton 


treet, corner of Church. 
52 22 


Sample to 


Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


}ROSCOPES for Botany and all appliances, 
to order References: Gray 
rd), Eaton (Yale), Tenn 
PA L ROESSL 


(Williams). 
ER, New Haven, Conn. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen furnished. Address 
Ropert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 
IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For circulars address Joun A. M.D. 29 m 
EW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 


cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowuine, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 


Teachers and others, of both sexes, desiring a practical 
familiarity with Botany, Chemistry, an iner- 
slogy: Opens July 17th ;—extends six weeks. Address 
Prot. H. Carmicuast, Ph.D., Brunswick, Me. n 

ND POLY- 
i t. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE A 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cochrans, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
De t of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGigs, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col» 
lege. Thorough course Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stary, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76 address SAMUEL 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific D 
“of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Gruxy, LL.D. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civii Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 

College. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct. 
SCHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 

mation address Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


WABREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBaNk, Prin. 


FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


16 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


Ottt4e= HILL SEMINARY, for Young Ladies, 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. V. (on-the-Hudson). 
For circulars, address C. C. WeTseut, Prin. and Prop’r. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
J._ For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Ph.D. 
INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. : 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Go. GANNETT, Princ. 5122 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 4622 


MAPLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior, Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for coans Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 
of twelve su- 


~ | sections of Upper Department. 


two years course of study. 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their 
pose 


— Senior 
catalogue, eae | at New Britai 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui 


John Adams. Prepa ny 
rest. John res m 
most thorough manner, Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 
BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spauipina, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 
OUSEine ACADEMY, (Ashbu Mass.) The 
Winter term opens January 5, 1876. For particulars 
address Epwin Pierce, Principal. 
prepared over 600 Youn en for College. Address 
W.S. Cazenovia, 
Cw. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 


First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHores, A.M., Princ. 


CBAUNCY - HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, arte | Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. A.M., Principal. 


(GREEN wion ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-cl Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxgs- 
Lee, Principal. 


Adams, N. Y. For 
address B.Warxins, Ph.D. 22 
MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 

ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. Superintendent. _ 9 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, pa Bri 

Conn. A Home School for Boys and Gi Paren 
care and th instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
A. 


NE W-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 

Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. 22 

courses of study: Preparat Jollegi ite and 

Scientific. Address La Koy gy 


S87; JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, seenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior te the very hools. 
Apply to H. T. Futter, Principal. 


PRINGFIELD COLL, INSTI 
Mass. For particulars address 
EST NEWTON 
The Winter term of thi 
both sexes will begin Wedneg 
NaTHAnig. T. ALLEN, 


51 zz 


Class. School. 


ARNER'S 
Providence, 
learning in the § 
W. W. Warner, 


Business College 
he most practical institution 
ddress 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 1 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which ime a new class will begin the 
Those seeking admission must 


in public schools of Connecticut. The 
ass graduate on Friday, January 28, 1876. 


of teachin 
ior 
N. CARLETO » Principal. 


or 
27 


all departments thoroughly sustained; a 
for’ Send catalogue. rof. H. 
R. GREENE, Pnincipal. 15 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


Wettee COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1876, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 

MUSIC SCHOOLS. 
ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School whiclf places the dest private instruction in all de- 


schools 
tion, 
Or T. B. C.P.S., 


RHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 


Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 
Course has been established for special classes of students. 
a for admission must be at least sixteen years of 

an 


must declare their intention of teaching in the sblie 

of Rhode Island. or deo. 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Providence, R. I. 


Address, for Circu 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


partments. Music and Exocution within the means of al] 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PererstLea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 


Ww 


rate NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 


For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


ESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 


received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 


MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave., Boston. 1522 


The Spring and Summer term will begin Feb, 17th. 
51 2z I. W. Dickinson, Pring; 


— 
\ | 
2 Cy > 
V 
| | 
| | 
= | 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGrrs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. i .: 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
ee OWD. COLL. Summer School of Science { rs 
| 
| NGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITI 
— 
and day school for j 
ary 5, 1876 Address } 
en 
| W SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Principal. 
} 
| 
| 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., aT 
J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of emery 7 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; Minin, Engineering; Ill. 
Metallurgy; IV. Geology and Natural Vv. 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a pre tory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persens not can- 
didases tor a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in the School, without previous exam- 
ination. 

Expsnses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the Scheol. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. r 


PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R.1. 
= Term - sixth School year first Monday 
ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 


These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable considera- 
tions, combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
the siate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often ed in the use of the common slate, such 
as denti scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet a thing cannot occur, the cases being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The fresent style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. Weap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


No. 1—5' x 84% inches, two marking surfaces, ........ $o.1 
“ 36 «x two .20 
“ 


schools. Sample copies w urn postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. yr hag 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 


29 Brattle Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the i's name, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for 7S ree and 
columns for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two s»aces, ruled for Composition and Dictative Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. This tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 

composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
receipt of the retail price, ro cents. For introduction a lib- 
eral  tedlee will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, 


A merican 109 Falton St. 
AA OOK Now York. 
AAA 
EXCHANGE. 
Furnish al] new and second-hand Books, Magazines, and 
Reviews. Want second-hand books and numbers and 


volumes of periodicals. Books, new and old, loaned to all 
parts of the United States. Book Excuance MonTuty, 25 
cents a year, gives i lists of books, etc. 

492% oun B. Atpen, Manager. 


K_INDERGARTEN OCCUPATION 


MATERIALS. 
F. W. MARTINI & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies, 
112 Witusam St., NEW YOR 


Catalogues furnished on application. s2d 


TEACHER FOR WINTER SCHOOLS.—Many 

country schools open about this time 
Any in want of Teachers should apply at once to the NEW 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley 
po one Be gee No charge is made for furnishing public 
with teachers. F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


THE 
Franklin Series 
READERS: 


THE 


HANDSOME S7, 
THE 


BEST! 


This Entire Series 
just adopted for the 
Boston Schools. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO PAPER, 
THE INTER-OCEAN, 
A First-Class _ Newspaper. 


The Leading Republican Paper 


IN THE NORTHWEST. 


It isa REPRESENTATIVE PAPER of the COMMER- 
CIAL INTERESTS of the vast territory of which 
Chicago is the center,— makes SPECIAL CLAIM 

AS A LITERARY AND FAMILY PAPER, 


AND I8 A FAVORITE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Dail ROMO $10.00 per year. 
Semi Weekly, postage 3.30 a 


CH SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY. £1 

*,* Special rates given to clubs and club agents. 
Address THE INTER-OCEAN, 

52b 


SHournal of Education 


IS THE UNION OF 


The Chicago Teacher 


D 


The Minnesota Teacher. 


ls devoted to the general promotion of the interests of 
education. Has no special educational hobbies to ride, but 
continually favors educational progress. To this end it is 
open to a proper presentation of any question that has an 
educational bearing. It has an ideal concerning all educa- 
tional interests, and works for its realization by every grade 
of school in the land. It respectfully and earnestly solicits 
the advice and support of teachers and school-officers, and 
of all others who are interested in the success of public 


education. 
JOHN W. BROWN, 
Editor and Publisher, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Published Monthly, at $1.50 a year, in advance, 


CLUB RATES.—Three copies, each $1.35. Six copies, 
each $1.25. Ten copies, each $1.20. Specimen copies, 15 
cts. Remittances may be made by draft or Post-office order. 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Ver 


Easy to Erase, 


Remains Black. 


A suitable Brosh, 75 cts. 

Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epucarton 
it. 
It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and person 
with common skill can make a perfect blackboard, 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and givea 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 
191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 
TEACHERS ations 


Snow, Manager of New-England Bureau of Educa- 


tion, 16 Ha st B i 
1 oston, and receive information in 


It Aims at the Highest Excelence in all Departments, | § 


“A Newspaper: Not a Views-paper.” 


The School Bulletin 


AND 


N. ¥. State Educational Journal. 


ILLUSTRATED. SIXTEEN TO TWENTY-FOUR 
PAGES. MONTHLY, $1.00 A YEAR. 


E SCHOOL BULLETIN inaugurates a new era in 

educational journalism, rng | to be not a magazine but 
a newspaper; to deal not with theories but with facts; to 
present not papers and addresses, but accurate and con- 
densed statistics, reports, and descriptions of existing sys- 
tems, schools, buildings, methods. In short, by presenting 
what every teacher ought to know and can here most easily 
learn, it aims to be indispensable to every thinking educator. 
Among its prominent features are these: 

STATE NEWS.— Under this head 1s grouped whatever 
incidents of importance in the educational history of the 
States and Territories have been gleaned during the month. 
The Bucvetin has increasing facilities for maning this de- 
partment remarkable for the promptness and fullness of its 
Items. 

COLLEGE NOTES.—In like manner a page is given to 
news from the colleges scattered through the land. Resig- 
nations, appointments, and deaths among college officers are 
recorded, and items of general interest are gathered, con- 
densed, and classified. 

CENTENNIAL HISTORY.—As we reach one by one 
the hundredth anniversary of the prominent steps in achiev- 
ing American independence, each will be treated of in illus- 
trated articles prepared expressly for this journal. In the 
October number was given a description of the Battle of 
Quebec, with the events just preceding. 

SCHOOL LAW.—Considerable space will be devoted to 

School Law, including the statute laws of the various State 
and decisions and discussions regarding disputed points o! 
common law in its application to school management. Thus, 
in the number for June, 1874, was given not only the Wis- 
consin Decision upon Parents’ Control of their Children’s 
Studies, but the opinions upon it of Superintendents Bate- 
man, E. E. White, Pradt, F. S. Williams, Wickersham, 
Kiddle, Philbrick, Harris, Conant, Stockwell, Apgar, Newell, 
. S. Smart, J. H. Smart, Briggs, Abernethy, Etter, Trous- 
dale, and Burt. 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE.—Under this head are 
given full illustrations of typical school-buildings in all parts 
of the country, with mene by the school-officers as to such 
advantages and effects as experience has revealed. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS.—Under this head the But 
LETIN presents monthly from two to eight sets, of twenty 
questions each, upon the various studies of the ordinary cur 
riculum. Each of these sets presents the questions actuall 
given upon some definite occasion, and thus affords a stand- 
ard for comparing courses of study in various parts of the 
world. ‘The following partial list of those already published 
will illustrate the variety of sources from which these ques- 
tions are taken: 

ARITHMETIC.—No. 1—Sixth at (from entrance), Bu/- 
Salo, N. Y., 1874. No. XXXI—University of the State 
of New York, Entrance, 1875. No. XLI—New York 
State Normal School, Entrance, 1875, No. LIl—Pupil 
Teachers, London, Eng., 1875. No. LILI—('%) Chautaw 
County, N. Y., 1875; (9-20) Holmes County, O., 1875. 

o. LIV—Town Certificate, New Hampshire, 1875. 
CXXI—Eighth Year, Rochester, N. 
¥.. 1874. No. CXXXI—University of the State of New 
York, Entrance, 1875. No. CLI—Teachers (1-10) Stark 
County, O.. 1874; (11-20) Fairfield County, O., 1874. 
GramMar.—No. CCI—Eighth Year, Rochester, N. Y., 
1874. No. CCXXXII—(b) University A the State of 
New York, Entrance, 1875. No. CCXLI—New York 
State Normal Schools, Entrance, 1875. No. CCLI— 
Teachers (1-10) Indiana State Questions, 1874; (11-10) Sz. 
Mo., 1875. No. CCLII—Pupil Teachers, London, 

1875. 
NITED History.—No. CCCI—Eighth Year, 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 1875. 
ALGeBRA.—No. cécc —Tenth Year (1-10) Milwaukee 
High School, Entrance, 1875; (11-20) St. Louis Normal 
School, Entrance, 1874. 
CURRENT HISTORY.—With the number for January, 
1876, the BULLET«N will establish a permanent department 
of Current History, giving impartially and with careful eye 
to perspective, a record of whatever in the social, political, 
and scientific events of the past month seem most important 
to teachers and to schools. It is hoped that this department 
will prove valuable to the many instructors who are trying to 
acquaint their pupils with the issues and events of the day. 
n short, the BuLtetin will strive to be a thesaurus of 
fresh and valuable information to teachers throughout the 
United States, and it solicits subscriptions and news items 
from teachers everywhere. 


Specimen Copies sent on receipt of Ten Cents, 


CF” Subscriptions may begin at any time, but we cannot 
supply back numbers. Address all communications to 


The SCHOOL BULLETIN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


What is said of the Scuoot But.etin by City and State 
Superintendents: 

Spicy and sound, too, I think.—Hon. Yohn D. Philbrick 
Boston. contains many aéd/e articles.—Hon. Ww. 
Simonds, New Hampshire. Have read it with great inter- 
est.—Hon. F. K. Fillson, South Carolina. Very much in- 
terested in your discussion of school law.—Hon. S. M. Etter, 
Or News-cotumns: xews-paper, not a 
views-paper —Nev. F. S. Jewell, Ph.D. Have never seen 
them so full and perfect.—¥. Dorman Steele, Ph.D. Worth 
many times the price of subscription.—¥ A. Cocague. Noth- 
ing approaching it in completeness ever attempted before in 
any State.—Ferome Allen. By otHer EpucaTionat Jour- 
NALS: It is now fhe educational journal of New York State. 
—New-England $ ournal of Education. Has many good 
articles.— The Western. One of the best, as it is one of 
the cheapest, school journals we know.—Michigan Teacher. 
A lively journal, full of practical thoughts and sprightly say- 
ings Its general discussions recommend it to the profession 
at large.—7he Normal Monthly, Edward Brooks, Editor, 
Millersville, Pa. Certainly a very handsome magazine, 
well freighted with matter of interest to all friends of educa- 
tion.—Ontario Teacher. 53 


KINDERGARTEN, 
And Training School for Kindergarten 
Teachers. 

The Training School for Kindergarten ‘Teachers, with a 
Model Kindergarten and Intermediate Class, reopens No- 
vember 1, at 1266 and 1268 Broadway, between Thirty- 
second and streets. 

ror. JOHN KRAUS 
Mus, RRAUS-BOELTE, | imcipals, 

N. B.—Mrs. KRAUS-BOELTE isa pupil and co-worker 
of Froebel’s widow, with an experience of seventeen years in 
Germany, England, and America; and Pror. KRAUS a 
disciple of the Pestalozzi Diesterweg Froebel School, for 
many years connected with the Bureau of Education in 
Washington, D. C. 


_ An experienced and skillful teacher of music will give class- 
instruction on the Piano in the Intermediate Class, accord- 


ing to the system. 52 2 


New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and im t edu- 
cational works which they have recently i : 


Swinton's Ceorraphical Comrse, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Author ef “ Word-Book Series,” “‘ Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 

In the preparation of these works the aumur nas not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation ; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced met now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY, 
Designed as a Class-book for 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter 132 pages, 
8vo. $1.20. 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a S phy for each 
State in the Union. Designed as a Class- for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these G: phies. A copy of the “‘ E-ementary 

Grocrapuy” will mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 

the “ CompLeTs GgoGraPuy”’ on receipt of gocts., if desired 

for examination with a view to letseduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on 


Ir. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


Epitrep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course the Scaznce oF AriTHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various apne and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 
The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with 
and beautiful 
We claim to offer, in this series, the cheapest, the dest, 
and the ha st Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 
ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part II. Price 80 
cents 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 

ks; Part I. and Part Il. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on appiication. 


White’s Progressive Art Studies 
By GEORGE G. WHITE. 

Mr. Wuire has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
haif the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing 

The whole Course, when completed, will com 4 
thoroughly Sergneesinn and Scientifically Graded System 
of Ld various branches of Art, including /#- 
dustrial, mental, Landscape, Animal, and Farure 
Drawing, 

NOW READY. 
THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of Drawing Paper and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 
designated as follows : 


B Cubic dese 60 cents. 
C Light and Shade ....... ecveeeces Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies Price 60 cents. 
*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the Z/- 
mentary Series for examination with a view to introduetion, 


on receipt of $1.25. 
Iv 


_ A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arranged in Topics, with 
Numerous Questions for Convenience in Teaching. Pre- 
pared for the use of Common, Select, and Grammar 
Schools. By Carvin Townsenp, author of “ Analysis 

of Civil Government,” “A Compendium of Commercial 
Law,” “Analysis of Letter Writing,” &c. Cloth; 240 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

*.* By mail to Educationists, for examination with a view 
to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 


*.* Tue Epucationat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 


Care i Adams & Co. 
Knight, Oorubill, 
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A Free Talk. 


BY ISAIAH DOLE. 


Strange, but perhaps not so very strange, after all ! 

Well, what is strange? Why, that people, regarded 
as well educated and intelligent, think so very little, or 
to so little purpose. They, hardly less than others, al- 
most unquestioningly follow in many things somebody’s 
leading. A popular idol is not generally discovered to 
be mere common clay, till it has been shivered by some 
untoward accident. The unsoundness of a prevailing 
sentiment is detected by comparatively few, till it has 
worked out its legitimate results. Revolutions of 
opinion are late products of seed-thoughts scattered 
generations before, whilst the great agitators have only 
entered upon prepared inheritances. Truths that seem 
open as the day, wait ages for an observer. 

But is it not inconsistent to affirm, that educated people,— 
and if educated, educated to think,— do not think, and to 
suggest that this may be nothing very strange? ‘The 
affirmation does not contradict facts. People are edu- 
cated rather mot to think, than to think. To educate 
to understand and to know, is one thing ; to educate to 
right thinking may be quite another. A tutor may 
guide his pupil step by step over a wide field of knowl- 
edge. He may choose subjects in entire adaptation to 
the child’s opening faculties. He may show the con- 
nections of what is new with what is familiar. The 
pupil may understand and be constantly gaining in 
knowledge. His curiosity may be stimulated. He 
may not be overtasked. He may be making acquisi- 
tions faster than in any other way. By many years of 
this course he will become highly instructed and very 
learned. But he is not thus trained to be a right 
thinker. This kind of tuition tends to make him the 
mere follower of the processes of others. He should 
all along have problems given him proportioned to his 
strength, and should be required to solve them unaided. 
If he long fails in his attempts, he may be questioned 
with regard to his misdirected efforts, but still be left 
to himself to discover the right way. If his task is not 
too severe, and if he is put upon his mettle, he will 
succeed at length, and every such success is worth more 
than a hundred items of knowledge. It is commonly 
better not to correct directly a pupil’s mistakes. Rather 
let questions be asked till the pupil begins to see what 
his error involves, or where it leads him. The matter 
may then be dropped for the time. But if the pupil 
has learned that such points are sure to come up again, 
he will not often be unprepared a second time on one 
Point. But the popular method of teaching aims to 
secure brilliancy and show. Facility in certain routines, 
'eadiness within certain extents of knowlege, results at- 


tainable by patient dullness and trained mediocrity, 
rather than the best training of pupils in accordance 
with their several capacities, seem too generally to be 
alone thought of. Many teachers do not think for 
themselves ; how then can they train their pupils to it? 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS, 

It may be a question whether the writing of so-called 
original compositions, as directed in some schools and 
colleges, is not productive of more evil than good. A 
topic is assigned ; certain books are named as sources 
of information. Then follow cramming, a crude diges- 
tion, and the working up of an essay. This wholesale 
appropriation of others’ thoughts strengthens the habit 
of dependence, and educates not to think for one’s-self. 
Writing is made to go in advance of thinking, instead 
of following. A ready command of words, and the 
power to imitate popular kinds of wit, are cultivated in 
debating clubs, rather than right thinking and its just 
expression. This works, with other educational pro- 
cesses, to promote facility of speech, and easy grace of 
style ; but if it is not duly attempered with thought, it 
brings on chronic diarrhea verborum. There is an un- 
ceasing flow of essays, sketches, tales, novels, poems, 
and every other kind of composition. But cud dono ? 
How much of it increases the stock of literature? How 
often is a new thought produced ; or an old thought set 
in better phrase? How much of it is pure-and good, 
or even innocently and wholesomely entertaining? How 
much of it discountenances error and vice? How much 
of it is helpful to truth and virtue? Right thinking 
would have imparted a guod influence to all which it 
did not prevent. To tamper with right thinking is most 
dangerous. As the power may be strengthened by cul- 
tivation, so it may be perverted till at length all the 
good the man seemed to have has departed from him, 
and he is utterly lost in character, lost in all that made 
existence truly desirable. . . . . . 

But what was the occasion of that exclamation, 
“STRANGE?” ‘This article in the NEw ENGLAND Jour- 
NAL OF EpucaTion—[see No. 31, p. 63 ]— this con- 
tinued discussion of ‘ 

‘IDENTICAL EDUCATION’ AND ‘CO-EDUCATION,’ 


which settles nothing, but which is easily suscepti- 
ble of settlement by a recurrence to the most pat- 
ent facts. As if, forsooth, courses of study and the 
instructions of teachers constituted the entire factors 
in education! As if the mere pursuit of knowledge of 
any kind, in measure and manner not interfering with 
duties to self or to others, could pervert nature and un- 
sex man or woman! Verily, in the limited term of a 
few short years, past the early forming period, too, 
agents comparatively impotent may effect as wondrous 
changes as Darwin allows unlimited ages for! But why 
restrict the enquiry to the effects of a common educa- 
tion? Why not, for example, consider the tendency of 
a common diet and common air to make man and 
woman something intermediate between the two, neither 
man nor woman? Different courses of diet affect dif- 
ferently the tissues of the body, affect differently the 
development of organs, affect differently the power 
of thought, affect differently the perceptions of right 
and wrong. 


as some boys), unless “they are designed for the same 
vocations in life” ; unless “they have been predestined 
to move and toil, think and suffer, in the same spheres 
of personal and relative duty.” The song-sparrow and 
the toad subsist on like food ; consequently, some day 
we shall find either that the one has lost his sweet 
music, or the other his voicelessness. The humming- 
bird and the bee extract their nutriment from the same 
flowers ; therefore we may look to see them both clothed 
in the same gorgeous array, or in the same humble at- 
tire. Why not? What power has nature to make any 
discrimination among the elements which enter her lab- 
oratories? And is it not to differences of regimen, 
rather than to the somewhat different courses of study 
of different colleges, that are to be attributed the ex- 
cellences of character of Jonathan Edwards, and the 
deformity of character of his grandson, Aaron Burr? 


TO BE CONSIDERED, 


I suppose no one would be thought to advocate a 
course of study for man or for woman, which excludes 
proper attention to duties otherwise incumbent. The 
question, then, chiefly regards the influence and effects 
of certain courses of study within practicable limits. 
This influence may be physical or intellectual or moral. 
If in kind or in degree a study proves detrimental to 
health, it must be abandoned or abridged,—certainly not 
be pressed,—when nature demands intermission. But 
lady students have drooped from over-hours work in 
the art department, and if they should succumb to de- 
votion to Greek or to mathematics, for which they were 
known to have an aptitude, it would seem reasonable 
to ascribe this to excess, not to the kind of work. Now, 
girls have done quite as much and quite as hard work 
as is required of collegians, and have done it farbetter, 
too, than has been the average college rate, and with- 
out injury. They have broken down when they have 
been allowed to practice on the piano two hours daily 
in addition, and to neglect exercise and to diminish the 
time of sleep. Girls in the mixed high schools of our 
small cities have broken down, but it has been chiefly 
from attempting to keep along in their studies when 
they were suffering from late parties, with their excite- 
ments, to which there was, perhaps, added the unsea- 
sonable and immoderate eating of confectionery and 
compounds, always unwholesome except when taken of 
sparingly as side-dishes, or more freely at long inter- 
vals, and when digestion is good. A barbarous teacher’s 
rasping tongue has sometimes done worse than drive 
on a sensitive girl to exertions beyond her endurance. 
Let the mischief in each case be assigned to its proper 
cause. If a study proves morally pernicious to girls or 
to boys, it must cease at once; but it may be well, 
also, to consider what other pest lurks behind the 
scenes, As to the intellectual influence: if a girl can 
learn to appreciate the verse of Horace or the rhythm 
of Homer, why should this unsex her more thi.n to read 
Burns and Scott? If she can understand the mysteries 
of conic sections, why should they pervert her taste 
and transform her nature more than the rules of 


croquet ? 
The knowledge acquired is not at fault: no more is 


Then may not one regimen be adapt-|its acquirement. This strengthens 5 but it strengthens 
ed to promote manhood, and another regimen be adapt-| for coming toils. It hardens ; but it hardens for pa 
ed to promote womanhood ; and will not the designs of | tient endurance hereafter. It gives culture ; but it is 
nature be frustrated or perverted, if each sex is not culture which provides resources when one is shut out 
kept to a peculiar bill of fare? By no means let boys|from the society of many friends, culture which helps 
and girls partake of food of the same kind or quality, |to the gaining of desirable acquaintances and friends. 
or to the same amount (notwithstanding some girls seem | It obstructs the development of no feminine tastes or 
to require quite as substantial fare, and quite as much,|graces. It interferes with the attainment of no arts 
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adorning woman. If this higher intellectual culture 
were not to be subservient to religion, if it were to con- 
stitute the entire education, it could have little to rec- 
ommend it. It supplies a nutriment. It helps to mod- 
ify character. It does not transform. It does not 
create that which before had no existence. It works 
together with other forces, some of them anterior to it- 
self, most of them far stronger than itself. 

BOWDOIN’S CLASS OF 1825. 

Look at this famous class. What made some of 
them the men they became? Was it the moulding in- 
fluence of the college faculty? What college instruc- 
tor stamped his impress on Longfellow or Mellen or 
Hawthorne or Cheever? There was the president, 
with his prim dignity and his fussiness about commas, 
giving his leisure to a book on shipwrecks and a com- 
plete original lyrical version of the Psalms.* There 
was Parker Cleveland, unequaled in presenting the 
elements of natural science with clearness. He gener- 
ally excited at least a transient interest in scientific 
study, and he laid the basis for extensive scientific 
knowledge where tastes and circumstances favored its 
prosecution. But he was not able to do much more 
than contribute to the intellective building process. 
There were other members of the faculty, all devoid of 
the shadow of a claim to any eminence as educators, 
none of them inspiring enthusiasm for any department 
of knowledge, however much they may have helped 
those who were already eager to know. Probably 
neither the individual nor the combined influence of 
the members of the faculty was such as to determine 
the essential intellectual characteristics of any man of 
the class. Was it the course of study which in itself im- 
parted to them the elements of their manhood and of 
their individuality? How then did this happen to work 
so peculiarly in their case? But grant it its utmost 
power, what did it do for them in comparison with con- 
tact of mind with mind among themselves during those 
four years of familiar intercourse, and in the collision 
of debate under Athena’s friendly auspices or within 
Peucinia’s sacred retreat? How much did it contribute 
to their stores in comparison with books not prescribed 
for study? Which could they have better spared, those 
four years of college study, or the years of early school 
life? What was the influence of college studies in 
forming their character, as compared with that of home 
and child companions? 


VALUE OF A COLLEGIATE EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 


A college course of study is in some respects quite 
like a temporary frame which supports some arch of a 
temple whilst the stones are placed, but when the work 
is all done, its removal subtracts nothing from the com- 
pleteness of the edifice. Or it bears no little analogy 
to a basis of woven wire, about which have been crys- 
talized by the chemists art forms of beauty and splen- 
dor. Its influence, its power, its sphere have been mis- 
judged. It is a smaller factor in the case of girls 
than of boys. Their feminine employments out of 
study hours, their power of observation with the rapid- 
ity of intuition, their instant appropriation of ten 
thousand things which go towards the formation of 
character, their exceeding fondness of being together, 
their reading and their correspondence, the strength 
of affection of which they now become conscious for 
the friends they have left, all that they look back 
upon and all they look forward to, the influences 
of religion commonly much more operative upon 
them than upon boys away at school ;—when one 
considers all these factors, how can he fear that mere 
intellectual development through study will detract 
from woman’s womanliness? If he foresees that 


_™ Published as early as 1835. The following lines from his ver- 
sion of Psalms xix, are worse than many others, but they are all I 
remember : 

“ God for sun hath pitched a tent 
In the heavens of wide extent, 
Out of which the sun doth come 
Like a gay and glad bridegroom, 
Or like giant, stout and strong, 
Running mighty race along.” 


she will part with something of the frivolity she mani- 
fests when trained to be the butterfly of fashion, the 
mere toy of man’s pleasure ; that she will sometimes 
trip him and overmatch him in argument ; if he indo- 
lently murmurs without applying himself to the improve- 
ment of his powers, he will deserve little sympathy, 
though he shall suffer mortification in contact with su- 
perior women. But superior women are not necessarily 
strong-minded women, any more than superior men are 
always boors and bears. Latin and Greek and mathe- 
matics and metaphysics and natural science do not un- 
make the lady. Strong-minded women are the product 
of native peculiarities and of accidents other than ad- 
vanced education, and are not proportionally more nu- 
merous than fast girls and tom-boys among their less 
cultivated sisters. Identical education has nothing to 
do with the professions. 
AN EQUAL CHANCE FOR CULTURE. 

It merely proposes to give the girls an equal 
chance for culture, to provide increased facilities 
for rightly developing whatever powers the Creator 
has bestowed upon them. It needs to be wise, that 
it may meet every exigency. There must be no laws 
of the Medes and Persians, imposing a uniform course. 
The girl with an aptitude for the languages and little 
for the mathematics, must not be pressed in the latter 
beyond her powers of comprehension. It would be wick- 
edness to require a girl to study Butler’s Analogy, who 
would know her lesson only as committed to memory ; but 
by no means so great folly and wickedness as to make 
a girl who has no aptitude for music, practice on the 
piano three hours a day for five years, that she may 
meet the requirements of fashionable society, and after 
all only learn to play mechanically without expression 
or taste. If the identical courses of study are made 
sufficiently elastic and proper equivalents are accepted, 
it is a girl’s right to pursue them as far as her tastes 
and time and means will allow ; for herein she is only 
cultivating native powers in harmony with the laws of 
her being and for the greatest happiness and highest 
welfare of herself and others. The woman of culture 
at least sometimes applies herself to the manual labors 
of domestic life with zest, and when not with zest, with 
less repining, if need be, than the woman who has only 
a smattering of knowledge, and thinks she deserves 
something better than her fate. 

Co-education used to work well in country academies 
among pupils from twelve to twenty-four years of age. 
The association was refining to the boys and developed 
the womanly strength and dignity of the girls. Emu- 
lation existed, in many cases with little mixture of envy, 
and was helpful to progress in learning. There were 
teachers whose very presence was a benediction, and 
who in these mixed schools seemed almost never to find 
occasion for reproof, and to this the naturally restrain- 
ing influence of the sexes contributed in no little part. 
Collegiate co-education will regulate itself, if people 
will not worry or be impatient. The fit will be over 
soon, and few girls will care to enter the over-crowded 
male colleges, or any others where there shall remain a 
considerable prejudice against it. 

SOME OPINIONS. 

Smith College promises a rare combination of advan- 

tages and home comforts. Some ladies may be superior 


in knowledge and capacity to most men ; but there will 
be a lack of symmetry in woman, if man has not had 
his due share of influence in the formation of her char- 
acter, and especially if for years she has been under the 
exclusive tuition of maiden ladies. The graduates of 
conventual schools, and some of those of South Hadley, 
serve asexamples. Wellesley College will be rich in its 
appliances, but it will be found that a mistake has been 
made when its faculty have been domiciled apart from 
man for a few years. Young men, fresh from college, 
some of them male coquettes or flirts, or at least pos- 
sessed with the belief that they must talk nonsense to 
girls, might not be any more desirable as instructors. 
There are needed some fathers of families, mature men, 
who have learned aright from that discipline of life, 
which, however sadly it may often fail, is requisite to 


form the perfect man and the perfect woman. 


Study of the English Classics. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


Goldsmith is one of the very first authors to be in- 
troduced to a high-school class in English literature. 
Some teachers might prefer to begin the course with 
Longfellow or Whittier, but certainly one of the first 
six authors studied should be Goldsmith. For, in purity 
and simplicity of style, copiousness of vocabulary, clear- 
ness of diction, and in the power to excite the young 
reader to a love of all that is of real worth in literature, 
Goldsmith has never been surpassed. Says Irving: 
“ While the productions of writers of loftier pretensions 
and more sounding names are‘suffered to moulder on 
our shelves, those of Goldsmith are cherished and laid 
in our bosoms.” 

We have recently examined the edition of Gold- 
smith’s “ Select Poems,” and to those who have used 
Rolfe’s editions of Shakespeare’s plays, it is needless to 
say that this volume gives evidence of the same exquisite 
taste, critical judgment, and common-sense brevity, as 
in his previous labors. As many of our readers have 
probably examined the book, we will not go into any 
critical details. It is sufficient to say that this little 
volume has been prepared upon the same ground plan 
as the edition of Shakespeare. We have as a preface 
about forty pages of extracts from Macaulay’s essay, 
Thackeray’s English Humorists, Campbell’s British 
Poets, Life by Forster, and Irving, followed by the 
complete text of the “ Deserted Village,” “ Traveller,” 
and “ Retaliation,” supplemented by copious notes, 
carefully prepared. The book is illustrated with many 
(old but good) pictures, portraits, facsimiles of hand- 
writing, and neatly printed in large clear type, and, best 
of all, for sale at a reasonable price. 

Mr. Rolfe is doing a good work in thus editing the 
English Classics, and in our opinion the day is not far 
distant when these cheap (they ought to be much 
cheaper) editions will be studied as thoroughly, and 
used as generally, as are grammars to-day, and to the 
greater profit of the rising generation. 

We have often been asked to give some particular 
method in which it would be wise to begin the study of 
certain authors, as Gray, Cowper, Burns, etc. As more 
attention is given every year to the study of the “xt of 
standard authors, and as it is a subject upon which one 
can get little help from books, it would be a capital idea 
if teachers, experienced in this department, would give 
through the educational journals the practical results of 
their experience. 

During the last few years we have used the following 
outline in the study of Goldsmith. It is of course im- 
possible to supply in print all the details, but we hope 
to give such a general idea of our method that it may 
induce other teachers to write on similar subjects. To 
save words, we shall occasionally make use of the di- 
rect address. 


To the Class :—We shall begin in a few days a course 
of twenty recitations or more in Goldsmith. In order 
that you may prepare yourselves more thoroughly on his 
life and time, I have written to-day on the blackboard 
some sources from which you may gain all the needed 
information. 

1, Life by Irving; 2. Life by Forster; 3. Essay by Macaulay; 
4. Thackeray’s English Humorists; 5. DeQuincey’s Essay; 6. 
Chapter xiii in Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson; 7. Miss Sanborn’s 
Home Pictures of English Poets; 8. Text-books by Chamber, 
Collier, Hart, Shaw, Taine, etc. 

Miss A, as you have a copy of Irving’s Life you may 
rely upon that to get all your information, while Miss B 
may consult the table of contents and examine Forster’s 
Life, which she has drawn from the public library. 

And, Mr. C, as you have read before Macaulay’s ad- 
mirable essay, we shall rely upon you to give us such 
extracts as you think best. You have, mind, at home, 
“ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” and we shall expect to hear 


from you many interesting incidents ; consult especially 
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chapter xiii. I have a copy here of “Home Pictures 
of English Paths,” an interesting little book, which I will 
give to Miss E, and shall expect from her some gossipy 
incidents to be found in the book. The remainder of 
the class may consult as usual the various text-books 
which you have, and let each one be prepared to give 
orally a carefully prepared epitome of the personal 
career and writings of Oliver Goldsmith. ‘ Next week 
we shall devote one or two recitations solely to this, 
before we undertake to study the text. Please read 
with reference to these topics which I have written on 
the blackboard : 


Birth—Early Life—University Career—Travels—Literary Life 
in London—His Success—Friendships with Famous Men—Trav- 
eler—Deserted Village—Vicar of Wakefield—Comedies—Essays, 
etc. Death—Personal Characteristics—Anecdotes—Famous Con- 
temporaries—Popularity as a Man and Writer—Style. 


For full particulars for the preparation of the life of 
the authors to be studied we would refer the reader to 
Tue New-EnGianp for April 10, 1875. During the 
one or more recitations devoted to the “life” of Gold- 
smith, the thoroughness of the pupils may be tested by 
the following questions, which would be varied accord- 
ing to circumstances : 

A FEW TEST QUESTIONS ON GOLDSMITH. 

Where and when born? With what date will you as- 

‘sociate it in order to remember it? What other famous 

men and authors were natives of Ireland? What dis- 
ease did Goldsmith suffer from while a boy,.and what 
verses were suggested by his personal appeararice ? 
Give a few anecdotes of his school life. What univer- 
sity did he attend? Where is his autograph still to be 
seen? Give several anecdotes of his college life, 
Why did he leave college, and where did he go after- 
What incident of college life did he afterward 
use in one of his plays? What do you remember about 
his continental travels? Does he allude in his writings 
to his travels? What was meant in his day by a liter- 
ary “hack”? What “hack” work did he do on his 
return? What was his first literary success? With 
what famous men did he associate? What can you re- 
member about his friendship with Dr. Johnson? 
Where will you find many personal talks recorded ? 
How .was the “ Deserted Village ” received by his 
friends? What can you say about the MSS. and the 
publication of the “ Vicar of Wakefield”? Give anec- 
dotes illustrating his generosity, heedlessness, wit, 
vanity, love of dress, goodness of heart, etc. What 
marked contrast between his writings and conver- 
sation? What was Goldsmith’s personal appearance? 
How was the news of his death received by his famous 
friends and the wretched inmates of the court where 
he died? What can you say of “ Jessamy Bride,” and 
what became of her? Who wrote Goldsmith’s epi- 
taph? What portions of his writings have retained 
their popularity, and why? 


ward? 


The class having prepared as directed the “ life ” of 
Goldsmith, and having passed a fair examination on 
their work, are prepared to begin on the text. We 
should prefer to begin with the “ Deserted Village,” and 
allow the class to read over the whole poem rapidly in 
two or three recitations, to get a general idea of the 
entire poem, and then go back to the text. In reading 
over a long poem rapidly, the teacher must take pains 
to fill in many remarks, alluding to the different char- 
acters, descriptions, etc. After reading the poem 
through, the teacher should test the class by questions 
similar to the following: 

To whom is the “ Deserted Village” dedicated ? 
What do you know about this famous man? To what 
does Goldsmith refer in speaking in the dedication of 
the “ only dedication,” “ depopulation of the country,” 
“country excursion”? Where was the “ Deserted Vil- 
lage”! Why does he speak of “Sweet Auburn”? How 
would you summarize the first 30 lines ; from 35-50; 
51-75? How does he refer to himself in lines 83-97? 


From line 113 what is the first description ; the second 
from line 137; the third from line 193? When was 
this poem first published, “and is it popular to-day? 


What did Gray exclaim when he heard the poem read? 
Can you give some famous criticism on the poem ? 
Could you find many editions of the “ Deserted Vil- 
lage” for sale in our bookstores? What famous quo- 
tation can yon repeat from the poem? 

After this has been completed satisfactorily, the class 
will be ready to critically study the text on the same 
general plan as Caesar and Virgil are studied. 

In a future article, we propose to suggest some ques- 
tions which have been and might be again used in the 
study of the Goldsmith’s text. 


The Old-fashioned Garden. 


BY W. W. BAILEY, 


In these times, we seldom see the old-fashioned garden. 
The plants which our fathers loved are banished from 
our inclosures, and are out of date, for flowers are put 
on and off much as are costumes. This year there will 
be a fancy for Bouvardias ; next season, perhaps, some 
novelty from Japan may be the rage. A succession of 
flowers, from the early snow-drop to the autumn crocus, 
and affording an endless natural variety, was a feature 
in the old-time gardens. This, we have no more. 
Often, instead of flowers, there are a few depauperate 
shrubs scattered over a lawn, a few hydrangeas in scar- 
let boxes, and a tree or two trimmed out of all resem- 
blance to nature. A patch of tinted colias is pretty 
enough, or a bed of variegated portulaccas ; nor do we 
say a word against the singular caladiums or cannas, or 
the castor-oil plant with its tropical luxuriance. We 
would not banish the palmettoes, yuccas, and cactuses, 
which modern research has added to our gardens. We 
love them all; nothing floral is alien to us ; indeed, 
with the exception of certain pigweeds, there are few 
plants to which they are actively hostile. Still, we 
must say a word for the old-time garden, and for the 
posies which our ancestors loved. 

There is no need to describe an old-fashioned gar- 
den, for every one knows it at sight. It is still to be 
found in out-of-the way villages in New England. 
Phlox is generally in it, and stocks and gilly-flowers. 
Yellow marigolds sun themselves through the summer 
days, and coreopses stray out of their borders while the 
weeds leap in. There are great tall hollyhocks stand- 
ing like grenadiers on duty, and there is a sweet pea 
that has been loved by three generations of old maids. 
Bless those maiden aunts, from Betsy Trotwood down! 
How delicious are their apples and cream, how crisp 
their doughnuts, and how very orthodox their advice! 

But we have, after the example of our first parents, 
strayed from the garden. Our absence shall not be as 
long. Let us return to the humble flowers. Shakes- 
peare himself has been here before us, for here is a “ bank 
on which the wild thyme grows,” and here is “ sweet mar- 
joram” the pass-word of Lear and Ophelia, pansies, 
and rosemary and columbine. Here are “cowslips 
tall,” and eglantine, and all the good old English 
names. We have read that Shakespeare, who was no 
botanist, has mention of over one hundred and fifty 
plants ; a goodly number for a mediaeval herbarium. 
That the weeds and wild-flowers had a place deep down 
in that human heart of his, who can doubt? for he is 
always tender and gentle with them. Tennyson, too, 
loves the flowers, and knows them better than any poet 
of his time. 

The china-asters take us back to the time when we 
were no taller than they, and many times as happy. 
The camomile makes us squirm with its pungent odor, 
just as it used. We never liked the dahlias ; they are 
so very precise, but here they are nevertheless. It is 
fortunate that no flower, or man either, for that matter, 
is outside the pale of all sympathy. Sunflowers flour- 
ish in an old-time garden, and upon them we find 
dainty yellow-birds pecking at the nourishing seeds. 
We wonder if these flowers do turn to the sun, or 
whether that is a lovesick fable of Tom Moore’s. We 


do not despise the sunflower, although he is a shoddy 


fellow, and swells into premature magnificence. Did 
not Captain Cuttle deem it worthy to present to Mr. 
Dombey? Mint, lavender, and horehound are here, 
sweet smelling and pleasant. In the afternoon the 
four-o’clocks open their red and white, or variegated 
blossoms—the “marvel of Peru,” furnishing at one 
time, maybe, a nosegay for the Incas. 

Verbenas, and larkspurs, and monkshoods, and fox- 
gloves, are usually found together with lovage and 
spurge. Of roses, we need not speak ; every old 
garden is full of them; red, and white, and yellow. 
Even these well-beloved plants are subject to capricious 
mutations. What can surpass the old familiar blush- 
rose, that used to grow by the arbor in our garden? 
We can see it after this lapse of years, and its pretty 
neighbor, the sweet-brier, with a breath as sweet as 
that of a sleeping babe. 

If, in our list, we have failed to mention the favorite 
flower of any haunter of old gardens, we beg that in- 
jured reader to make a mental insertion. We would 
not grieve him for the world; there is something in 
common between him and us. We fondly hope for the 
time when we may possess a few feet of cultivabie soil, 
upon which we can grow the pets of our childhood. 
We will accept them with all their sinful accompani- 
ments of weeds, hoping gradually to eradicate the tares, 
but cherish the flowers to fruition. 


LANGUAGE. 
THE CLASSICS. 


AUTHOR OR AGENT. 

Latin Construction. ‘This element may be expressed 
by,— 

1. An ApversB. Divinitus factum (Cic.): done dy 
Deity. Publicealuntur: are supported dy the state ( Tac.) 

2. A PASSIVE-FORM : 

(1) The Addative, with a or ab, This is the regular 
construction: Laudatur ad his,— is praised. The pre- 
position is sometimes omitted, chiefly 4y these in the 
poets. Nec conjuge coptus. 

(2) The Dative (alone) is used. This is the regular 
construction with participles in dus. It is also formed 
with passive verbs, chiefly in the poets and later prose 
writers. Adhabenda est nodis diligentia (Cic.): we 
must use diligence Neque cernitur w//; nor is seen 
by any one ( Virg.) 

(3) The Accusative with apud, penes, inter, and cum, 
is used when the element of Association is combined. 
Quod apud Numidas honori ducitur: which is consid- 
ered an honor (4y and) among the Numidians. Ea 
quorum fenes plebem arbitrum est, apud principes per- 
tractentur: those things, the decision of which is (dy 
and) with the people, are first discussed (4y and) among 
the chiefs ( Zac.) Ea quae saepissime inter me et Scip- 
ionem de amacitia disserebantur : those conversations, 
which were carried on (dy and) between me and Scipio 
about friendship (Cic.) Cum duobus ducibus de imperio 
in Italia decertatum est: on the part of (by and with ) 
two generals, there was a struggle for the supremacy in 
Italy (Cic.) 

(4) The Accusative with per is used, when the element 
of means is combined. Statuerunt injurias fer vos ul- 
cisci: resolved, that their injuries should be avenged 
(dy and) through you (i. ¢., as both agent and means or 
instrument ). 

3. The ApjEcTIVE Element: 

(1) An Adjective proper. De /femineo reparata est 
femina jactu: from the femal throw (7. ¢., from what 
was thrown dy the women), a woman was discov- 
ered (Ovid). Avaritia vero seni/is quid sibi velit non 
intelligo: what gray-headed avarice (7. ¢., avarice felt 
and indulged in 4y an old man) means, I do not under- 
stand. Herculeus labor: labor performed dy Hercules 
( Hor.) 

(z) The Genitive. Facta virorum: deeds of (per- 
formed 4y) men, Libri Ciceronis: the books of (written 
by), Cicero, 
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SCIENTIFIC. 
PROFECTIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 
BY PROFESSOR DOLBEAR. 


A magnified image of a picture, or of any phenomenon, 
when thrown upon a screen by means of sunlight, and 
lenses, or with a magic lantern, is called a projection. 

When sunlight is to be used for this purpose, it is 
necessary to have some fixture to give the proper 
direction to the beam. The Aeliostat and the forte 
lumiere are the devices in common use. The latter 
was the earliest form, and was invented by Gravesand, 
a Dutch professor of natural philosophy in the early 
part of the last century. It was afterwards reinvented 
by Captain Drummond, an Englishman, who called it 
the Aeliostat. The latter term is now only applied to 
an automatic arrangement, by which a mirror is moved 
by clock-work, in such a way that a beam of sunlight 
reflected from it may be kept in one direction all day, 
if it be needed so long. Silberman and Foucault have 
each devised very satisfactory instruments, but they are 
too costly to be owned by any but the wealthy: the 
catalogue price of the cheapest of these being 500 
francs. C. Gerhardt, of Bonn, however, makes a small 
one, carrying a good mirror three inches in diameter, 
for twenty dollars. ; 

THE PORTE LUMIERE—HOW MADE. 

The forte dumiere is made of various patterns, and its 
movements are directed by turning milled-head screws. 
Ritchie makes an excellent one with three and a half 
inches aperture, for about twenty-five dollars, and it is 
recommended that such an one be purchased at the 
outset if one can afford it; but as many who would be 
glad to work with one cannot purchase it, directions 
will be given for making one, that will enable any per- 
son who is familiar with the use of carpenters’ tools, to 
make one at a trifling cost that will answer every 
purpose. 

The room in which the forte lumiere is to be used, 
must, of course, be one into which the sun can shine. 
A room having windows only upon the North side, 
evidently cannot be used at all for such a purpose ; one 
having windows only upon the East or upon the West 
side could be used only in forenoon or afternoon ; while 
one with windows looking to the South can be used 
nearly all day. Choose then that window where the 
sun is available the longest, and opposite to which can 
be stretched the screen to receive the projections upon. 
Next, take a well seasoned piece of pine board a foot 
or more in width, and an inch thick when dressed ; 
cut it to the length of the width of the window sash, so 
that it may fit into the window frame, and the sash be 
brought down upon it ; this will keep it tightly in place. 
With the compasses, scratch two concentric circles in 
the middle of the board, one with a radius of four 
inches, the other with a radius of four inches and a 
half. Saw out the inner circle completely, and cut the 
other but one-half through the board, and then cut 
away, making a square rabbet, as shown at 4 4. Next, 
take a round piece of inch board of the same diameter 
as the outer circle, (namely, nine inches), cut a rabbet 
upon one side of it so that it will nicely fit into the hole 
of the larger board, as indicated at ¢ ¢. 

Make the worked edges, and touching surfaces, quite 
smooth ; but the outer edge should be made a trifle 
smaller than the hole, in order to allow the disk to turn 
freely round in it ; then the hole may be cut in the disk 
to receive the lens, four or five inches in diameter, 
whichever it may chance to be. 

Procure a nice piece of thin looking-glass, twelve or 
fifteen inches long and five inches wide. Fasten it to 
a back of wood made a little larger than itself, with 
broad-headed tacks, or bits of wire driven in, and the 
top bent at right angles. This back will need to be an 
inch thick at the bottom, but may taper like a shingle 
to the top, where it need not be half an inch thick ; m 
is the mirror, and 4 is the back, in the figure adjoining. 

A common desk hinge, 4, may be used to attach this 


mirror-mounting to the part ¢ in the figure below. It 
must be so fastened that the mirror may swing through 
ninety degrees from a horizontal plane. The accom- 


panying figure will be sufficiently definite to enable any 
one to make the 


whole instrument. 
When the mirror 
is securely fast- 
ened to the part 
¢, the whole can 
be inserted in the 
board, 44, and 
buttoned in, as is 
shown at 4 and 4; 
these buttons 
must not bind 
upon the part ¢, as this must have an easy rotation in 
its place, though they need to be tight in the board 4; 
three of them will be enough. Again, a string must be 
attached to the end of m, passed through a small hole 
in ¢, and tied to a tight-fitting thumb peg at @. As the 
peg is turned, the mirror will be raised or lowered. A 
short lever 7 must be made fast to some part of ¢, with 
which to turn the whole fixture around as the sun moves. 
The ray of light 7can then be always kept where it is 
wanted. 

If the window-sill be no more than two or three feet 
from the floor, it will be better to have this fixture 
either put into a window shutter, or to remove a pane 
of glass at the proper place, and fasten the board 4 4 
into it. In this case, it will be necessary to have a cap 
to place over the hole when it is not in use. 

The lenses will need to be purchased: and for a be- 
ginning, I recommend a cosmorama lens, five or six 
inches in diameter, and with a focal length of eighteen 
or twenty inches ; a plano convex lens of two and a half 
or three inches diameter, and eight or nine inch focus ; 
also a pocket botanical glass, with focus of one or two 
inches, These three lenses should cost no more than 
six dollars, if the two former are unmounted. If one 
has got a magic lantern, or a sciopticon, the lenses in 
that will answer admirably. Take one of the glasses 
of the compound condenser, and fasten it into the ori- 
fice of the forte /umiere, with its convex side out ; then 
taking out the front lenses, hold them with one hand 
in the path of the divergent beam of light from the 
porte lumiere, and distant but four or five inches from it, 
and with the other hand ‘hold some object between it 
and the larger lens ; by moving the lens or the object a 
little, a sharp outline of it will be observed upon the 
opposite wall, and then will be seen what further con- 
veniences will be wanted, such as curtains, screen, 
table, mounting for lenses, etc. 


THE DARKENED ROOM. 

Exhibitions with the stereopticon are almost always 
given at night, and there is no trouble from exterior 
light ; but the illustrations and demonstrations which 
are part of the work of schools and colleges need to be 
given in the daytime, and this necessitates a provision 
for shutting out the light which will interfere with the 
experiment. 

The light may be excluded from a room by tight 
fitting shutters, or with curtains. It is very difficult to 
make shutters so tight that all light is excluded by 
them. It can be done much better and cheaper by 
having some frames made the size of the window frames, 
and covering them with what is known as enameled 
cloth, such as is used in upholstery and carriage trim- 
ming. ‘These should fit tight enough in their places to 
remain when placed. 

The same kind of cloth can be attached to common 
curtain fixtures, and rolled up and down as wanted ; 
but it will be found that a great deal of light will pass 
by the edge of these curtains. This can be obviated 
by tacking strips of the same material a foot wide to 
the side of the casing, so that the curtain will roll down 
inside of the strips. When sunlight or the lime-light is 


used, it is not always necessary that the room should 


be totally dark ; and, indeed, some of the best experi- 
menters think it a part of their success that their work 
is done in a room that is light enough for one.to see to 
read a newspaper. Yet there are some experiments 
which require that extraneous light be shut out from 
the room: —for instance, the projection of the Fraun- 
hofer lines in the spectrum of the sun, and the phenom- 
ena of diffraction. For these, and the like, the darker 
the room the better. 

The curtain in the window that holds the forte Ju- 
miere will need to have a hole cut in it large enough to 
allow the beam of light to come through, and to permit 
the hand to give proper motions to the mirror. A flap 
should hang over this when sunlight is not wanted, and 
the electric light or the lime-light is used instead. 

THE SCREEN. 

The white surface that receives the projected picture 
is called the screen, and it may be a white, finished 
wall, or white cloth properly mounted. The back of 
a large wall-map makes a good screen if the light is 
used in front of it, and only a small disk of light is 
needed, but the backs of such maps are apt to get dis- 
colored, and to become so dark as to be useless. They 
may then be made white by painting them with whiting, 
mixed in a thin solution of glue. 

For a parlor exhibition, a common sheet may be 
hung against the wall, or between the folding doors, 
and the lantern used on either side. If the lantern is 
placed back of the screen, the latter should be kept wet, 
as it is made more translucent, and the pictures will 
appear brighter. 

When the forte lumiere, the electric light, or the 
oxyhydrogen lantern is used, a much larger screen will 
be necessary. They are sometimes made twenty-five 
feet square or more, but for most purposes a screen 
fifteen feet square will be large enough. Common 
bleached sheeting, ten quarters wide, can be bought in 
most towns. A strip of this, ten yards long, cut into 
two pieces of equal length, and having the selvedges 
sewed together, will make such a screen with but one 
seam. That these edges may come together, but not 
lap, let the sewing be done with what is called the 
carpet stitch. Some loops of tape, or small rings may 
be sewed into the corners, and it may be hung upon 
nails driven into the wall at the proper places. 

It is often convenient to have the screen so mounted 
as to permit it to be rolled up when not in use, and 
various devices have been invented to effect this. Per- 
haps the neatest is to have a roller at the top contain- 
ing a strong spring, which is wound up when the screen 
is pulled down—a large curtain fixture. A wooden 
roller sixteen feet long is likely to sag in the middle, 
unless it is made so large as to be cumbersome. It is 
best to have one made of tin tube about three inches 
in diameter. 

A screen can quickly be put up in any room by pro- 
curing two strips of board, two or three inches broad, 
and long enough to reach from the floor to the ceiling. 
Fasten the sides of the screen to these, and then wedge 
them tightly between the floor and the ceiling. A port- 
able frame which can be adjusted to various heights, may 
be made by having two such strips for each side; one 
of them to be provided with a collar at its end for 
the other to slide through, and to be made fast together 
by a thumb screw through the collar, as in the figure. 


This will permit one to adjust it to different heights 
to its limit of eighteen or twenty feet, while by resting 
the foot upon chairs or tables a still higher room would 
be provided for. 


Errata.—A curious typographical error occurs in 
the article on “Ferns,” in No. 1, Vol. III. Near the 
end of the article the author is made to say, “ The 
plants are called ‘moonumta ;’” the word should be 
* moon-worts.” He is evidently wrong in saying that 
Botrychiums are found (ony) in Autumn, 


— A science approximates perfection only as it more 
nearly exhausts all the truths which belong to that sci- 
ence in the constitution of things. No science will be 
perfect until all the truths which God has wrought with 
the subject of it are revealed.—Horace Mann. 
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Notes and Correspondence. 


Col. Higginson’s Address. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

One of the most interesting and instructive addresses before the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at its late session, was that 
of Col. Higginson on the Teaching of History. What he said of 
the interest which attaches to human actions as recorded in history, 
and his suggestions as to the manner of selecting and presenting 
topics of historical interest furnish, I think, the key to good teach- 
ing in this branch; but there was one thing connected with the 
address which is calculated to vitiate all the good advice given. 

After hearing the questions proposed for the examination of 
pupils, two years after they had been engaged in the study of 
history, and the analysis of the answers obtained, which seems to 
have been taken by the speaker as evidence that they had been 
very poorly taught, I think, there are few teachers who would 
dare to follow the lecturer’s advice. 

The advice was to select such portions of the history as each 
teacher thought important. This would undoubtedly secure such 
freedom in teaching, that a judicious examination would not only 
show what the pupil had learned, but also test the qualifications 
of the teacher, his general knowledge of history, and his judgment 
in selecting and connecting the essential puints. If, however, the 
progress of the pupils is to be tested at the end ot the course by a 
set of questions prepared as these were, and success or failure 
pronounced simply on the per cent. of correct answers obtained, 
what teacher can be sure that the questions put will involve only 
that part which he has selected? It is easy to say that the ques- 
tions should be of such a nature that all would agree in regarding 
a knowledge of them as essential. But the difficulty is to make 
such questions. Take, for instance, the question put by Col. 
Higginson, with reference to the distinction between the Puritans 
and the Pilgrims. Is that so important a point that every good 
teacher will be sure to call special attention to it? When we 
speak of the “ Puritan fathers,” do we exclude the Pilgrims ; and 
refer only to the settlers of the Mass. Bay Colony? Are our 
“ puritanic” notions supposed to be derived solely from the settlers 
ofthis Colony, to the exclusion of the Plymouth colonists? As the 
terms are now used in this country, is the distinction anything 
more than that “Puritans” is the generic term, and “ Pilgrims” 
specific? In the Encyclopedia Americana, I find the following 
passage: “ During the reign of James I., from whom the “ puri- 
tans,” had expected more indulgence, they were treated with 
greater severity, and many of them left the kingdom and retired to 
Holland, whence they emigrated to America in 1620.” So, too, 
Quackenbos, Goodrich, Seavy, and Anderson, in fact all the au- 
thors of our school histories, with the single exception of Col. 
Higginson, speak of the Pilgrim Fathers as ‘ Puritans.’ This 
being so,—and Col. Higginson’s book being now, I believe, 
scarcely two years old,—is it quite fair to expect pupils to antici- 
pate a distinction which all his predecessors had failed to make? 
If the class had studied Col. Higginson’s history, and the examina- 
tion had been based on that, the result of the examination might 
have been different. 

But even Col. Higginson tells us, in his admirable little book, 
that “there was not much difference between the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, and the Puritans at Salem;” and he defines the 
“Puritans” as “religious reformers, who came from England 
hoping to find more freedom for themselves in America.” Would 
this definition exclude the Pilgrims in any essential particular? 
Is it strange, then, that pupils from our grammar and high schools 
should not make nicer distinctions than the learned men who 
prepare the historical articles for a respectable encyclopedia? Or 
can they be expected to differentiate sharply, things between 
which respectable historical writers say that there is “not much 
difference?” And yet, in failing to do this, the pupils referred to 
lost something in their per centage of correct answers. Several of 
the other questions seem to me equally objectionable, as a means 
of determining the quality of the instruction in history which the 
class had received ; and I feel sure that teachers wil] not be likely 
to follow the admirable suggestions of the address, if their success 
in teaching history is to be tested solely by the per cent. of correct 
answers to a similar set of questions. T. 


“Honor to Whom Honor is Due.” 


To the Editor of The New-England : 

In the perusal of the leading article, in your issue of Jan. 1, by 
H. C. Hardon, we have been much interested, especially in that 
Portion relating to drawing in the public schools of Boston. His 
long experience enables him to judge intelligently, and his testi- 
mony to its value as a branch of education, carries with it the 
weight of one who snows “whereof he affirms.” There is one 
paragraph in the article, however, which we fear is calculated to 
leave a wrong impression on the minds of those unacquainted with 
the history of this movement in the public schools of the city. We 
refer to that portion of the essay in which W. N. Bartholomew is 
singled out for especial commendation. It is not our purpose now 
to detract one iota from the praise bestowed upon one who labored 
So long in the vineyard; but if we are to go back of the Christian 
era in the history of the art movement in the public schools,— 
that is, “ previous to five years ago,”— and hunt for those who are 
to be canonized as saints, for doing the “ heavy work,” we want to 


ask that justice may be done to one, who not only began earlier, 
but remained longer in the service,— who, in fact, “ still hale and 
hearty,” is doing yeoman’s service in the cause to-day. We refer 
to B. F. Nutting, who was employed by the school committee in 
1847 or ’48, to teach the teachers of the public schools. 

As a teacher in one of the public schools at that time, we re- 
member distinctly our first lesson in drawing. From him we re- 
ceived the idea, that with a reasonable amount of application we 
could learn to draw. It is our firm conviction that the impartial 
“historian ” will be able to award him as high a degree of excel- 
lence as a “ painter,” “ lithographer,” and skillful draughtsman, as 
can be given to the gentleman first-named ; while in priority of 
service he antedates that gentleman, we believe, several years. 
If there is any glory to be gained by being a pioneer in this work, 
let us award the merit where it justly belongs. 

Yours, truly, Benj. W. PUTNAM. 

Jamaica Plain, Fan. 10, 1876. 

Delaware State Teachers’ Association. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

At a County Teachers’ Institute, held at Middletown, Del., in 
October of the present year, a committee was appointed to call a 
meeting during the winter, for the purpose of organizing a State 
Teachers’ Association. In response to the call, a number of gen- 
tlemen and ladies met in the High School building in Wilmington, 
on Thursday, Dec. 30, 1875. 

There are about three hundred teachers employed in this State, 
but in consequence of unfavorable weather, and perhaps other 
causes, the attendance was small. A temporary organization was 
made, a committee appointed to prepare a constitution and by- 
laws, and a recess voted in order. The committee, during the 
recess, prepared a plan of organization, which was adopted by the 
meeting with little discussion, and the machinery of an association 
was in working order. Sixteen persons enrolled themselves as 
members. The following officers were elected :—President, Prof. 
E. D. Porter, of Newark College; Vice-President, City Supt. D. 
W. Harlan, of Wilmington, for Castle County. (As there were 
no members from Kent and Sussex counties, no other vice presi- 
dents were elected). Secretary, William Reynolds, of Wilming- 
ton; Zreasurer, Miss E. D, Frazer, of Wilmington. The officers 
of the association, consisting of the President, three Vice-Presi- 
dents (one from each county), the Secretary, and the Treasurer, 
constitute the Executive Board. The by-laws provide that the 
annual meeting shall be held at such time during the summer 
vacation as the Executive Board shall select, and continue not 
more than ¢hree days. 

Remarks on the advantages of an association of this character, 
and its influence upon the cause of education, were made by differ- 
ent members, and the meeting was adjourned. The few persons 
who came together to organize the first Delaware State Teachers’ 
Association are earnest workers, and an excellent spirit prevailed 
during the meeting. A. A. M. 

New Castle, Del., Dec. 31, 1875. 

The Word-System of Teaching Reading. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Much is said in opposition to teaching words before letters by 
some of my acquaintances, and I have not seen the subject ex- 
haustively treated in THE NEW-ENGLAND yet. I propose, with 
all the egotism of a Yankee school-master, to speak from experi- 
ence. 

I taught reading for several years to freedmen in South Caro- 
lina. I followed the word-system altogether after a few weeks’ 
trial of the “slow spelling style,” and fully two-thirds of my pupils 
could “read Testament” (the height of their ambition), by the end 
of the first “winter school” of twenty weeks. Few of them, at 
the end of that time, knew all their letters, but learned them dur- 
ing a short review under a native teacher. How often I have 
heard her shrill voice, saying, “ Pr’nounce dat word ’fore you spell 
him. Ef you don’, how you goin’ to know what noise dat dar a 
am goin’ to make?” 

I copy from my note-book some stupendous guesses made by 
little “ebonies” during my first wrestle with the “spelling ” 
method. In a class of aboutforty “ pickaninnies ” (fourteen naked 
ones on the back seat), c-o-l-t was called sa/¢ almost unanimously, 
and s-a-l-t was sold. C-o-u-r-t was sword ; c-0-a-t, sort ; c-u-t, shoot ; 
le-a-n, Ellen ; and f-r-y, every. 

Old Ben, the preacher, a native African imported in the famous 
yacht “ Wanderer,” launched out with astonishing vigor and au- 
dacity. The very first lesson, c-a-r-e, was Sarah, and s-t-a-r, Zs- 
ther. Next day he was positive that k-e-g must be cage, and r-a-m, 
army. “De little letters do make dem big words so plain,” said 
he. Sunday afternoon he appeared, primer in hand, and read four 
pages, from which I culled s-t-i-c-k-y, yesterday ; c-u-r, 50 you are ; 
and n-o, anyhow. I then set him to learn the words of the first 
verse of the second chapter of Matthew, and then made him point 
out all the words he had already learned, which he could find in 
the second verse. By the time he had read as far as the beginning 
of the Sermon on the Mount, in the fifth chapter, he needed very 
little help. 

My conclusion is briefly this: The word-system is pre-eminently 
the best for pupils who are at all eager to learn; but for young 


pupils, whose attention is apt to flag, the phonetic system of Dr. 


Kraetzer is better adapted. As but one first reader is now pub- 
lished on this plan, few teachers have the advantage of using it. 
It should be very thoroughly understood before an attempt is made 
to present the subject to the little class. With teachers as they 
should be, and children as they might be, the phonetic method 
would lead all others; but with teachers as they are, and children 
as they therefore will be, the “ word-system” is undoubtedly the 
most rapid and efficient method of teaching reading in classes. 
Very respectfully yours, WALTER Hoxie. 
A Method of Conducting Recitations in the Classics. 

To the Editor of The New-England : 

Will you please publish this letter in answer to a request in the 
JourRNAL, Vol. IIL., No. 1, page 5. 

To V. F. Lang, West Brattleboro, V1.: 

I am not one of the “best classical teachers,” but will give you 

my method, and refer you to helps. 
1. Very short lessons until pupil becomes familiar with the 
author’s style, and peculiar constructions. 2. Analyze as fully as 
possible, that the use of every word in its particular place may be 
known. 3. Require a study of the notes and references. 4. As- 
sign a short grammar lesson for such recitations, and apply the 
principles of the lesson, and previous lesson, to the Latin text. 5. 
Sometimes parse words in full, according to formulae, which the 
pupils have on acard; sometimes only a single question to a word ; 
sometimes all sorts of questions contained in, or growing out of 
the text. 6. Translate /iterad/y, and, if the English idiom requires, 
change to it. 7. In review, call for answers and points not satis- 
factorily given in the advance, or to test the memory, etc, 8. 
Require a written translation from one or all of the class on the 
third day. 

For questions, I refer you to Leighton’s Latin Lessons; there 
is a list upon Caesar in the back part of the book; but you ought 
to have “ Methods of Classical Study,” by Samuel Taylor. In the 
time you probably have for a recitation, all of the above cannot be 
accomplished, and get over many pages of text. In my Virgil 
(second term), I gave 30 lines in advance for translation, and four 
or five for the sort of study indicated above. I can say that the 
class thus treated has made very satisfactory advancement. For 
one, I consider four sections of Caesar, mastered in every particu- 
‘ar, better than four books, as pupils generally learn it. 

Grafton, Mass., Fan. 7, 1875. 40. 

The Subject of a Sentence. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

“ Teacher,” in your issue of Jan. ist, asks for a definition of 
the subject applicable to the following sentences :—*“ John has 
come home.” “ John, come home.” “ John, will you come 
home?” 

I offer this in answer. The subject of a sentence is that of 
which, or whom, an assertion or inquiry is made, or /e whom a 
question or a command is addressed. Since there are sentences 
which would require the addition of other words to our definition, 
and since declarative sentences occur most frequently, is it not 
wiser to keep the usual definition of the subject, varying it accord- 
ing to the apparent necessity of the case, in such instances as,— 
“ Give us this day our daily bread;” “ Be not slothful in business ; ” 
“Oh! buy of the wandering Bavarian a broom ?” 

Adapt the definition to the general usage, and let the exceptions 
explain themselves. B. 

Boston, Fan. 2d, 1876. 

PERKINS INSTITUTION AND MASs. ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND, } 
Boston, Jan. 4th, 1876. 

T. W. BICKNELL, Esq., Dear Sir :—I thank you for a copy of 
the fine lithograph of my dear friend, Horace Mann. It is a true 
portrait of him, and it is very good as a work of art. It was a 
happy thought to favor the public with such an excellent portrait 
of one of the great benefactors of our Commonwealth. It brings 
back to life, and to my heart, the great and good man whose 
friendship was to me, during so many years, a source of pleasure, 
and a means of moralelevation. Faithfully, S. G. Howe. 

— Economy of time and space, it seems to me, is the strongest 
argument in favor of half-time schools; and this has been entirely 
overlooked by all writers in the JouRNAL. One room may be 
used, in turn, by three schools, — forenoon and afternoon and 
evening,—at a great saving of first cost, interest on investment, 
and, in winter, warming. J. E. S. 
Gray, Me., Fan. 3a, 1876. 

— The French Swiss paper, Z’Zducateur, edited by Professor 
Daguet, of the Académie of Neuchftel, in the issue of Dec. 15, 
makes special mention of the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION as “one of the most remarkable. papers published in the 
United States.” 

— I was brought up in the best of all schools—Adversity Hall. 
When in my ‘ wild-oats’ season I saw a good deal (too much) of 
the world (of waste and dissipation). Since then I have read and 
thought ; I have conversed in words and in spirit with the wisest 
and best of men. I like my fellow-men and pity my fellow-brutes, 
but I am passionately fond of children. I love the company of 
children, One never feels less among fools, B. 
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THE city of Providence has lost one of its most 
devoted teachers, in the death of Miss Latham, a notice 
of whose life appears in our Rhode-Island department. 


Goop news from Delaware. A State Teachers’ 
Association has been formed, and we shall expect valu- 
able results as in other States. Our correspondent is 
an old Massachusetts teacher, who has won a good 
reputation in his adopted State. 


Tue R. I. Institute of Instruction, holds its ¢hérty- 
first annual meeting this week. Its membership com- 
prises a large portion of the teachers and school offi- 
cers of the State, and the enthusiasm of its meetings 
attest the unity, and the loyal spirit of the teachers. 
President Hoyt and his associates are alive to the true 
interests of the Institute, and of education, and have 
planned for a meeting of undoubted profit and success. 


Tue new School Board of Boston met for organiza- 
tion on Monday evening, and every member was present. 
Various routine business, and the appointments of 
committees, constituted the first evening’s work. The 
committees have been well made up, and, at the head 
of each, are gentlemen of well-tried ability in the sev- 
eral departments of service. As the work of the full 
board is largely legislative, it will depend upon the 
faithfulness of the various committees, how thoroughly 
the new management shall be carried out; and the 
position of each member is certainly no sinecure’s. 
The important post of City Superintendent will un- 
doubtedly be filled by the re-election of Hon. John D. 
Philbrick, whose eminent qualifications, and large ex- 
perience as a school supervisor, fit him most admirably 
for the “new departure.” Public opinion points to 
several gentlemen as supervisors, who have had large 
experience with Boston schools. As the claims of the 
candidates are various, and in some cases quite con- 
clusive, the only difficulty in the selection will be, not 
whom, but which. Assuming, as most do, the marked 
success and aptness of women for the work of examin- 
ing and supervising the details of school-work, and 
their practical knowledge of the principles of primary 
education, at least, we may safely trust that two of the 
six members of the supervising board shall be ladies. 
In this expression, we are sure that we utter the senti- 
ment of the intelligence of the city, as shown in the 
election of four strong women on the School Board. 


THE new House of Representatives, at Washington, 
seems remarkably sensitive to the touch of educational 
topics. What hostile foe is concealed beneath the 
cover of Mr. Moproe’s apparently harmless resolution 
introduced into the House last week, we know not; 
but had it been the ghost of slavery, or the ruling spirit 
of the Rebellion, it certainly could not have met a 
more unwelcome advent. Indeed, we know not but 
these foes to our domestic peace, embodied still in 
the ruling elements of the present House, feel as strong 
an antagonism to educational doctrines as was formerly 
exhibited to the advocates of the Right of Petition, or 
later to the bill of Human Rights. 

The resolution of Mr. Monroe, which he asked to 
have referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, is as follows: 

Whereas, It is commonly admitted that the general education of 
the people is indispensable to the prosperity and even to the con- 
tinued existence of a republic in which the responsibilities of suf- 
frage are universal; and whereas the last census reveals the 
alarming fact that more than one-fifth of the population of the 
United States above the age of ten years is unable to read or 
write, and that nearly one-fourth of all the legal voters of the na- 
tion is in this condition of illiteracy; and whereas this want of the 
rudiments of knowledge among those who elect the officers of the 
State and nation exists largely by the act of the National Govern- 
ernment through the extension of the right of suffrage and in 
States which are disabled by the waste and impoverishment of war 
from making adequate provision for the support of common 
schools; and whereas our soundest jurists have held, with Judge 
Story, that the Constitution confers the power upon Congress, in 
the exercise of a sound discretion and with proper regard to the 
just autonomy of the States, to apply the money raised by taxation 
to the promotion of the general welfare of the United States: 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the committee on education and labor be re- 

quested to inquire in regard to the expediency of making moderate 
appropriation from the treasury, upon the ratio of illiteracy, for 
the voluntary acceptance ef States which have established or will 
establish a permanent system of common schools for the educa- 
tion of all their youth, and supported, in fair proportion by the 
taxation of their own people; and that the said committee report 
by bill or otherwise. 
Mr. O’Brien, of Maryland,asked if it would be proper 
to include in the reference to this resolution that it 
should never come back again, and Mr. Buckner, of 
Missouri, even objected to its going in the Congres- 
sional Record. We shall watch the new Congress of 
Reform, to see what treatment is given to educational 
questions, for the party which trembles at the dis- 
cussion of such ‘topics, has, in its constitution, pre- 
monitory symptoms of a fatal and speedy decline. 


The School Feeling of f Oneness. 


Do all teachers think enough of the school as a unit? 
Do they take pains enough to keep alive among the 
pupils a sense of this oneness? These are questions, 
as it seems to us, of no secondary importance. 

In most schools there are so many classes, and the 
recitations are regarded as so nearly everything, that 
the recitation dwarfs the common, or general exercise, 
and thus the class swallows up the school. The teacher 
feels under a sort of necessity for plunging as soon as 
possible into the class work, and for rushing from one 
recitation to another with the least possible interval. 
The consequence is, that the pupil comes to think of 
himself as of the school, only as he belongs to such 
and such classes ; he takes no sort of generous interest 
in the work or success of the other classes ; and dis- 
covers no need for common harmony and enthusiasm. 
The structure of the school work becomes thus, as it 
were, built up of so many separate blocks of material, 
laid up together, indeed, but with no special bond in 
the various courses, and certainly with no intervening 
layers of more plastic substance, binding all together 
as a harmonious whole. 

Now, this is at once false in principle, and damaging 
in results. The several classes, and the individual 
pupils, grow into the habit of disregarding the rights of 
other pupils and classes in study and recitation. The 
general order, which is altogether a thing of the school 


as a whole, is robbed of its best hold upon the intelli- 


gent knowledge and common good will of the school. 
The discipline of the school is dislodged from its broad 
and firm foundation in the general conviction of the 
common need, and becomes a thing of specific rules for 
individual cases. And, lastly, while a certain class feel- 
ing may exist, a general esprit du corps,— always a mat- 
ter of the first moment in any body politic,— is almost 
out of the question. These are evils of no ordinary 
magnitude in the school, not only as affecting the 
school itself, but also as shaping the notions and habits 
of those who are to stand together in society and the 
state. 

Now, the practical question is;—How shall the 
teacher best educate his school to the opposite? To 
us, there appear to be two more important and hopeful 
means of doing this. Simple, practical lessons on the 
real oneness of the school, and on the existence, nature, 
and obligatory force of the common interests, could not 
but be of rare use and benefit. Too much of the or- 
ganic duty of the school is left unexplained, unenforced, 
to the mere arbitrament of the teacher. Hence, to the 
school, the teacher is merely “the party of the first 
part,” to which the pupil, or “the party of the second 
part,” are the necessary respondent. 

The other means is the use of more general or com- 
mon exercises. The daily work of the school should 
always commence with some such exercise of a pleasing 
yet profitable character. The pupils should be made 
thus to feel that, before every divided employment or 
interest, they are ove. Their first act should be in the 
spirit of the Scotch war maxim: “ Highlanders, shoulder 
to shoulder.” Aside from all its Christian influence, 
the old religious exercises of the morning, when con- 
ducted with fitness and feeling, were of special organic 
benefit in this very direction. Next to proper religious 
exercises, nothing can compare with .song or ballad 
singing by the whole school. As the former sets the 
tide of religious feeling, so this rouses that of esthetic 
feeling, and in connection with that, that constant de- 
sideratum,— harmonic and rhythmic movement. When 
the teacher is cut short of this, it needs only the hearty 
disposition and faithful effort to enable him to devise 
and use successfully general exercises in spelling, arith- 
metic, geography,— in short, in almost any branch pur- 
sued in the school. And a fine use of these various 
exercises is their power, through the engaging of the 
youngest,— who will always learn something by listening 
and repeating with the older ones,—to lift them up 
into a feeling of their general equality and oneness with 
the rest. Exercises of this character should also be 
thrown in elsewhere during the session, to break up 
dullness and monotony, and as a counteraction to the 
divisive tendency of mere class recitation. As the rule, 
they should always close the day’s work so that the 
pupils may withdraw from the school-room, to return to 
their homes, with this feeling of their common brother- 
hood in labor and delight dominant. 


Making ‘‘ Points” in Newspaper Reading. 


It is not the putting of the whole charge into the 
body of your game that makes the most effective shoot- 
ing ; it is rather the lodging of just the needed shot, in 
the vital parts. So it is true, that not everything logic- 
ally pertinent to a theme, is forceful or effective ; only 
so many,— rather so few,— and just such considerations, 
can really be lodged in the common apprehension, and 
made decisive. Hence, the popular orator depends for 
his success, not upon an exhaustive discussion of his 
subject, but upon his power to make just the sufficient 
number of clear, sharp, decisive points. 

Now we see no reason why the same rule does not 
apply to newspaper reading. The newspaper,— rightly 
made,— is composed of matter for the informing and 
moving of mind. It must, however, be clearly and ef- 
fectively lodged in the thought, or it is practically mere 
waste shot. Waste shot, we fear, the greater part of 


the best facts and thoughts of the better newspapers 
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really prove to be, with the mass of their readers. And 
all because they read either in a careless, fragmentary 
manner, or without a discriminating and thorough se- 
lectness: they do not make points in reading. 

Now we wish to make, just here, a point for our- 
selves. Too many of our teachers are not able to pro- 
vide themselves with books for their own improvement. 
The desideratum with all such is, a thoughtful, pains- 
taking, and catholic educational newspaper, such as we 
hopefully believe our own to be. But we are perfectly 
well-advised, that, be the JouRNAL what it may, be it 
all that we could desire to make it: it will not prove 
the saving help to many of its readers, which ought to 
be, simply because they do not know how to read it as 
they should, or, what is worse, they have not the effect- 
ive will to do it.” And this failure on their own behalf 
is to us a source of personal concern ; for all such in- 
sufficient and unprofitable readers become dissatisfied 
subscribers. 

For their good, and our own as well, we make here 
certain practical suggestions. First, we say, do not 
touch the paper without your Aencil in hand. You will 
naturally first glance rapidly over the pages. Mark 
everything that catches the attention, in Aight lines. 
When you take up the paper for a more careful reading, 
turn to the marked articles, paragraphs, or items, and 
read them first,— critically, if they prove worthy of it,— 
in this last case, marking them Aeavily, as approved for 
further thought, or future reference. Treat everything 
you light upon in this second reading, for the first time, 
in the same way, marking the fonts lightly for a second 
reading, and afterwards Aeavily for study or reference. 
Matter not awakening interest enough to be marked, 
pass over without waste of time. 

We say, thus, mark well your newspaper points, in 
the supposition that you preserve your files. We always 
advise the preservation of the files of the JourNnaL ; but 
without some such system of marked reading, to many 
subscribers, they will become, by the end of the year, 
excellently well-kept waste paper. The sight of our 
complete volume, full of these sharp signs of pointed 
reading and careful study, we should hold most gratify- 
ing ; as for any others, we should regard them about as 
refreshing as an adjutant-general’s report, or a ship’s 
manifest. 

Our closing counsel to our readers, as in fact the 
whole lesson in a point, is perhaps best said in the 
words of one of the Church Collects: ‘ Read, mark, 
LEARN, and INWARDLY DIGEST,” under some such 
system of sharp selection, and you will not fail to be 
benefited by the JourNAL, and we shall not find our- 
selves wanting your hearty suffrages. 


Lowell Institute.— Lectures on Forestry. 


A course of six lectures upon Forestry, recently de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute, of this city, by Dr. 
Franklin B. Hough, of Lowville, N. Y., deserves no- 
tice as being the first course of lectures upon this sub- 
ject ever delivered before an American audience, and 
the beginning of what must become in future years an 
important branch of education, as it has been for many 
years in Europe. Every one knows that, when first set- 
tled, the whole region east of the Mississippi (except 
the prairies), and a vast extent of country to the west 
of that river, were covered with heavy forests, and that 
this native supply, which, with proper economy, might 
have lasted an indefinite time, has been rapidly and 
wantonly destroyed, until in many sections of the coun- 
try we begin to feel the consequences of this thought- 
less folly, in scarcity of supplies, and in the drying up 
of streams of water, and of the springs by which our 
tivers were fed. Besides this, the cutting off of forests 
has an influence upon the climate unfavorable to agri- 
culture, and unless timely measures are taken to avert 
the evil, we may expect changes that will seriously affect 
the seasons, as has been sadly experienced in many for- 
eign countries, which from being once fertile and 


abounding in wealth and population, are now sterile and 
desolate. 

Those who have read the Hon. George P. Marsh’s 
admirable work entitled “ Man and Nature,” or the 
more recent edition under the title of “The Earth as 
Modified by Human Action,” will remember the nu- 
merous instances cited by this eminent author in proof 
of this statement. It is, indeed, scarcely necessary to 
adduce proofs, where the observation of every one ac- 
quainted with our rural districts as they were a few 
years ago, cannot fail to confirm the general statement, 
that our supplies of water for hydraulic power, for nav- 
igation, and for the use of cities, are gradually dimin- 
ishing, and that the tendencies to drouths and to de- 
structive and unseasonable floods are increasing. 
These facts, observed long ago in the old world, have 
led to a careful study of the subject by those charged 
with the affairs of government, and to the estab- 
lishment of measures tending to alleviate these evils, 
by careful attention to their cause. So successfully 
has this been done, that in some countries, as in Ger- 
many, forests have been established and maintained by 
government, as a measure of public economy, and to an 
extent sufficient for a permanent supply of wood. To 
qualify the agents, charged with the supervision of their 
planting and management, Schools of Forestry have 
been established upon an ample scale, and with abun- 


dant appliances for their thorough and efficient opera- 
tion. 


We regard the time as near at hand, when such 
information as was afforded in the recent lectures by 
Dr. Hough, will be deemed as of the very highest 
importance, and especially in our agricultural colleges, 
provision should be made without delay to supply this 
much needed and eminently practical instruction,—if 
not by establishing a professorship of Forestry, at least 
by giving to their students the opportunity of listening 
to courses of well prepared and fully illustrated lectures 
upon the subject. The time will undoubtedly come 
when Schools of Forestry will be established in this 
country, as they have been in Europe it nearly every 
country upon the continent. 

Under this impression with regard to the present and 
prospective importance of Forestry, we will present 
in subsequent numbers of THE New- ENGLAND, an 
abstract of the recent course of lectures before the 
Lowell Institute. They were abundantly illustrated by 
the stereopticon, especially in respect to texture, quali- 
ties, and growth of wood; the objects used being an 
extensive series of the beautiful cross-sections prepared 
by Professor Noerdlinger, of Hohenheim, Germany. 
This distinguished scientist proposes to publish in con- 
junction with Dr. Hough, a series of two hundred speci- 
mens of North American woods prepared in this man- 
ner, and illustrated by a volume of text. The specimens 
are placed between folds of paper, in cases like volumes, 
holding one hundred species each. Such series have 
been issued for the use of students in Germany and 
France, and, under the naked eye, on a lens of moder- 
ate power, they present the structure of the wood most 
admirably. In some species, by a diffraction of light, 
they exhibit the prismatic colors with great brilliancy, 
when placed between the eye and a luminous point. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

INSTITUTE OE TECHNOLOGY.—A committee of the Faculty of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, consisting of Profes- 
sors Ware, Pickering, Richards, Whitaker, and Hoyt, have pre- 
pared a plan for a very comprehensive and instructive representa- 
tion of that Institution in the State exhibit at Philadelphia, 
comprising each of the eight departments: viz., Chemistry, Archi- 
tecture, Mining and Metallurgy, Physics, Mechanical Engineering, 
Drawing and Civil Engineering, the Lowell Class of Industrial 
Design and Natural History. The estimated cost of carrying out 
the plan is about two thousand dollars. In the report of the 
committee on the subject, which was laid before the Corporation 
at its last meeting, they say “in some of the departments of the 
institution the methods and apparatus of the institution are 


almost without example either in [this country or abroad, and in 


some respects they are unique. Not to make the exhibit of what 
we are doing would, it seems to us, be losing an opportunity such 
as has not hitherto been afforded, and is not likely to recur, of 
indicating our position among schools of this class.” 
ARCHITECTURAL REPRESENTATION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. 
Illustrations of this department of Architecture will be arranged 
in the exhibit according to the grades and classes of institutions. 
The plan of this section of the State exhibit contemplates the 
following representations :— 
I, The buildings and grounds of all the colleges, professional 
and scientific schools, and the State normal schools. A perspec- 
tive view of each building, photographed or drawn, with plans 
showing the internal arrangements and plots of the sites, exhibit- 
ing the location of the buildings erected by black lines, and those 
projected by dotted lines or by some other appropriate device. 
To these illustrations should be added elevations and section 
drawings of the new buildings of marked excellence; and also 
views of the most interesting interiors. All the representations 
in this class to be mounted and framed for wall exhibition. 
II. All public high schools, academies, and seminaries or promi- 
nent private schools, with a perspective view of each, photographed 
or drawn. 
III. The best grammar school-house, and the best primary 
school-house, in each of the cities and large towns, represented by 
perspective views, elevations, interiors, and the plots and sites, 
mounted and framed for wall exhibition. 
IV. The best country school-house for an ungraded school, 
from each town that has a good specimen, represented by photo- 
graphs exterior, and interior, and ground-plan, of cabinet size. 

V. All the public city and town libraries, exterior and interior 
views, mounted on boards of the prescribed size, but not framed. 
A few of the best structures further represented by plans, section 
drawings, and plots of grounds, mounted and framed for wall 


exhibition. 
SUGGESTIONS. 


1. It is desirable that, in all cases where it is practicable, the 
date of erection, the dimensions and the cost, should be stated 
appropriately on the representations of buildings. 

2. It is desired that all photographs of exteriors, with the 
exception in IV., should be taken on plates 14 X 18 inches, which 
give pictures about 1317 inches. These pictures should be 
mounted on mounting-board 18 X 22 inches, to be hung thus: 
—). ‘This is what is meant by the standard size of photograph 
mounting. One such board is large enough for six views of 
cabinet size. 

3. Good drawings are preferable to photographs, and therefore, 
in cases where the expense can be afforded, it is hoped that 
drawings will be furnished. 

4. Elevations to be drawn to the scale of an eighth of an inch 
to a foot. Plans may be drawn to the scale of one-sixteenth of an 
inch to a foot; but, in the case of edifices of superior excellence, 
the scale of plans should be an eighth of an inch to a foot; the 
scale of plots of sites may vary according to the size of sites. 

5. It is desirable that the plans and plot of each edifice be 
drawn on one sheet, when noticeable. 

6. The architectural drawings should be made on paper backed 
with cloth, of double-elephant size (40 X 27 inches), half double- 
elephant (27 X 20 inches), or quarter double-elephant (20 X 13% 
inches), and mounted on stretchers, with borders of tinted paper. 

7. All contributions must be sent to the Agency by the first of 
March; and, as the time for preparation is short, all authorities, 
and persons intending to contribute, are earnestly solicited to 
ommunicate their intention to the undersigned as soon as possible, 
that the requisite space and arrangements may be provided. 

Joun. D. PHILBRICK, Agent. 


25 Pemberton Square, Boston, Yan. 4, 1876. 


ILLINOIS. 
CENTENNIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Sample of Questions used in the Examination of the Chicago Gram- 

mar Schools, for the papers sent to Vienna. 
First GRADE QuEsTions.—(Highest Class).—A man borrowed 
$5,500 at 10 per cent. per annum, invested the same in real estate 
upon which he paid an annual tax equal to 1} per cent. of the 
cost, and after three years sold the property for $9,000 :—what 
was his net profit? The rate of insurance upon certain merchan- 
dise was 2} per cent.; the premium paid was $463.36:—what was 
the amount insured? A man sold ro acres of land for $8.40, 
losing 12} per cent. of the cost:—at what rate per acre should he 
have sold it in order to gain 12§ per cent.? The length of one 
side of a rectangular field is 360 rods, the width is 270 rods :— 
what is the length of a fence crossing the field diagonally? Analyze: 
“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’ er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 
Parse the words: Knell, parting, wind, homeward, and to. 
Write a letter describing the “Chicago Fire.” What are eclipses, 
and how produced? Define: Accent, Absolute, Pitch, Syncopa- 
tion, ~, D.C. Surface, inhabitants and productions of Australia. 
In what grand division of the earth is the “Holy Land”? Give 
the uses of rivers. Bound the Mediterranean Sea. History of 
the temporary and of the permanent location of the Capital of the 
United States. History of the “ Alabama.” In what wars with 
foreign countries has the United States been engaged, and what 
was the cause of each? 


| | 
| | 
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[All writers who have original articles, suited to our Department oF Dta- 
LOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. } 


FOR WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY. 


WASHINGTON COMPARED TO BUNKER-HILL MONUMENT. 
(From speech of Webster.) 

Washington! “First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen!” Washington is all our own! The 
enthusiastic veneration and regard in which the people of the 
United States hold him, prove them to be worthy of such a coun- 
tryman, while his reputation abroad reflects the highest honor on 
his country. I would cheerfully put the questiou to-day to the 
intelligence of Europe and the world, what character of the cen- 
tury, upon the whole, stands out in the relief of history, most 
pure, most respectable, most sublime ; and I doubt not that, by a 
suffrage approaching to unanimity, the answer would be Wash- 
ington ! The structure now standing before us, by its uprightness, it 
solidity, its durability, is no unfit emblem of his character. His 
public virtues and public principles were as firm as the earth on 
which it stands; his personal motives, as pure as the serene 
heaven in which its summit is lost. But, indeed, though a fit, it is 
an inadequate emblem. Towering high above the column which 
our hands have builded, beheld, not by the inhabitanrs of a single 
city or a single State, but by all the families of man, ascends the 
colossal grandeur of the character and life of Washington! 


A SCHOOL BOY’S IMPRESSION OF WASHINGTON... 
(From speech of Senator Robbins.) 

I recollect the first time I ever saw Washington: indeed, it is 
impossible I should forget it, or recollect it without the liveliest 
emotion. The school was dismissed, and we were told that Gen- 
eral Washington was expected in town that day, on his way to 
Cambridge, to take command of the American army. We, the 
children, were permitted to mingle with the people who had as- 
sembled in mass to see him. I did see him; I riveted my eyes 
upon him; I could now, were I master of the pencil delineate 
with exact truth his form and features, and every particular of his 
costume ; so vivid are my recollections, I can never forget the feel- 
ings his sublime presence inspired. How often afterwards, when 
I came in my studies to learn them, have I repeated and applied, 
as expressive of that feeling, these lines :— 

“ Quem sese ore ferens ! quam forti pectore et armis! 

Credo equidem, nec vana fides genus esse Deorum.”’ 
He did seem to me more than mortal. It is true this was young 
and ignorant enthusiasm; but though young and ignorant, it was 
not false; it was enthusiasm which my riper judgment has always 
recognized as just; it was but the anticipated sentiment of the 
whole human kind. 


ON WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
(From speech of Webster.) 

The principles of Washington’s administration are not left 
doubtful. They are to be found in the Constitution itself, in th¢ 
great measures recommended and approved by him, and in that 
most interesting paper, his Farewell Address to the People of the 
United States. The success of the government under his admin- 
istration is the highest proof of the soundness of these princi- 
ples. Indeed, gentlemen, Washington’s Farewell Address is full 
of truths important at all times, and particularly deserving consid- 
eration at the present. With a sagacity which brought the 
future before him and made it like the present, he saw and 
pointed out the dangers that even at this moment most imminently 
threaten us. I hardly know how a greater service of that kind 
could now be done to the community, than by a renewed and wide 
diffusion of that admirable paper, and an earnest invitation to 
every man in the country to re-peruse and consider it. Its polit- 
ical maxims are invaluable; its exhortations to love of country 
and to brotherly affection among citizens, touching ; and the so- 
lemnities with which it urges the observance of moral duties, and 
impresses the power of religious obligation, gives to it the highest 
character of truly disinterested, sincere, parental advice. 


STATUARY: AMERICA. 


Among the decorations for the main Exposition building is 
America, represented by Columbia, a female figure, holding in 
her hand the staff, surmounted by the Liberty Cap, while beneath 
is the word AMERICA and the numerals MDCCLXXVI. On the 
right is the bust of Washington. On the left that of Frank- 
lin. As a background the national colors are most prominent, 
and on either side are the flags of the old original thirteen 
States. Let the first representation be as above; in the sec- 
ond, let Columbia be in the act of placing a laurel wreath on 
the brow of Washington, 


MODELS. 
BY M. B. C, SLADE. 


First Girl. — Come, let us search the lists of fame, the lives of 
greatest men, 

And find some grand and worthy name, to help and cheer us, when, 

In coming life, we try our best some noble work to do: 

Say, Harry, Kate, and all the rest, what name is dear to you? 


First Boy. —1 can tell you how Columbus sailed unknown 
oceans o’er, 

To find this lovely continent no sail had sought before. 

So brave, so strong, so firm of will, so patient, and so true, 

Shall not CoLumBus be a name, a model, boys, for you? 


Sec. Girl.—Y ou know for him the daughter of the proud Castilian 
kings 

Sold all her shining jewels, her diamonds, gems, and rings; 

If ISABELLA had not been so kind, so wise, so brave, 

Columbus never might have crossed the broad Atlantic wave. 


Sec. Boy.—I love to think how Howarp his life of mercy spent; 

How months and years, through gloomy cells and dungeons dark, 
he went. 

The prison cell, the house of pain, the dreary haunts ef woe, 

Are with us still ; as Howard went, sometime our feet should go. 


Third Girl—Ah! Europe heard a sweeter voice above her sorrow’s 
wail, 

When, through her hospitals of pain, sang FLORENCE NIGHTIN- 
GALE! 

And close beside her foreign name, a Yankee girl will fix, 

High on the list of woman’s fame our DoRoTHEA Dix. 


Third Boy. — Now \et me tell how JuDSON left home and native 
land, 

To go to teach the heathen far off on India’s strand; 

If God should ever say to us, “ Arise and thither go!” 

The saintly life of Judson would light the way, I know. 


Fourth Girl.—That saintly life of Judson! ’tis like a glorious star 


That shines, and glows, and purely gleams, high in the heavens 
afar. 
But close beside, a clustering group of silvery light I see; 


For, sharing Judson’s work and fame are Mrs. JuDsoNs—three ! 


Fourth Boy.—\ bring the name of LINCOLN, the man we loved 
so well, 

His strong, true, patient spirit,—no words its worth can tell! 

He showed us how to firmly stand, to wisely do and dare, 

Oh! brothers, is not his true life a model pure and fair ? 


Fifth Girl—So sacred is his memory, I bring no other name 
To set beside our martyred one to share his honored fame : 
A million women lift their hands, chainless and free, to-day, 
And bless the great Deliverer who cast their chains away. 


Fifth ee ow, Yankee boys and Yankee girls, is all your story 
one ? 
Has no ore sought or found the name of our great WASHINGTON ? 


The Father of his country, who made his country free, 
Through childhood, boyhood, manhood’s prime, a model is for me. 


Sixth Girl.—And she who shared his joys and cares I honor none 
the less: 

Her country’s daughter her sweet name forever keep and bless. 

Far down our nation’s glorious years, high on the list of fame, 

O MARTHA WASHINGTON, we write thy fair and snow-white name. 


Boys and Girls in con.—And so we wreathe the noble names, a 
starry garland bright, 

To cheer our hearts, to light our steps, to guide our ways aright. 

So shall the lives of noble men, and noble women, too, 

Teach us to “make our lives sublime,” and grand, and brave, and 


true. 
For all the good of every soul within each soul may dwell ; 
And highest work that man has done, each man may do as well. 
And not a soul is crowned on high, a true and faithful son, 
But we may work as he has worked, and win the same “ Well done !” 


BIRTH OF BURNS: JANUARY 25th* 


BY THOMAS MILLER. 


Upon a stormy winter night 

Scotland’s bright star first rose in sight; 
Beaming upon as wild a sky 

As ever to prophetic eye 

Proclaimed that Nature had on hand 
Some work to glorify the land. 

Within a lowly cot of clay 

That night her great creation lay, 

Then Coila raised her hollied brow, 
And said, “ Who will this child endow ?” 
Said Love, “I'll teach him all my lore 
As it was never taught before.” 

Said Pity, “It shall be my part 


of 


To gift him with a gentle heart.” 

Said Independence, “ Stout and strong, 
I'll make it to wage war with wrong.” 
Said Wit, “ He shall have mirth and laughter, 
Though all the ills of life come after.” 

“ Warbling her native wood-notes wild,” 
Fancy but stooped and kissed the child ; 
While through her fall of golden hair, 
Hope looked down with a smile on Care. 
Said Labor, “I will give him bread ;” 

“ And I, a stone when he is dead,” 

Said Wealth ; while Shame hung down her head. 
“ He'll need no monument,” said Fame, 
“I'll give him an immortal name ; 

When obelisks in ruin fall, 

Proud shall it stand above them all ! 

The daisy on the mountain side 

Shall ever spread it, far and wide ; 

Even the road-side thistle-down 

Shall blow abroad his high renown.” 
Said Time, “ That name, while I remain, 
Shall still increasing honor gain ; 

Till the sun sinks to rise no more, 

And my last sand falls on the shore 

Of that still, dark, and unsailed sea, 
Which opens on Eternity!” 


ACTING CHARADE,. — MISTAKE. 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


To be acted by a class of four little girls, with one older boy a 

DIRECTOR, and another as TEACHER. 

Director. — Our Charade is a word in two syllables. It isa 
thing you all sometimes make. We will now give the 
First SYLLABLE: 

Teacher rings a bell ; the class comes forward. They should walk 
tiptoe, clasp hands behind them, and caricature class behavior in 
every comical way. 

Teacher.—W here’s Boston? tell me if you can. 

Your hand is raised; speak, Mary Ann. 
Mary Ann.—Is it on Casco Bay, or perhaps Chesapeake ? 
[almost just know, but the name cannot speak. 
Teacher. (Angrily.)\—Mary Ann! what a lesson is this! 
Careless Miss! Thus to answer amiss! 
( Zo Class.) —Whose hand up the next shall I see ? 
What is Boston? Sophia, tell me. 
Sophia.—I will try not to miss, sir, again. 
Is it the capital city of—Maine? 
Teacher, (Angrily.)~ Sophia! what a lesson is this! 
Careless Miss! thus to answer amiss ! 

(Zo Class.) —Some facts in geometry state. 

What is a line and an angle? Miss Kate. . 

Xate.—Fishing for trout, in a brook, is an angle. 

A line is the cord you must try not to tangle. 

Teacher.—Katie, Kate! what a lesson is this f 

Careless Miss! thus to answer amiss? 

(70 Class.) —Will no one a good scholar prove ? 

Lucy Jane, can you conjugate love ? 
Lucy Fane.—\'m so bashful, I fear I shall miss it. 

First person—you love—but who is it ? 
Teacher.—Lucy jane! what a lesson is this ! 

Careless Miss! thus to answer amiss. 

(Zo Class.)—Spell storm and define it together. 

(Class.)—S-t-a-w-m—bad spell of weather. 

Teacher.—Y ou have not recited correctly—not once. 

Every Miss has missed and appeared like a dunce. 

Director.—We will now act the 

SECOND SYLLABLE. 

Teacher.—This lesson again you must take: 

Take care and take pains, for my sake. 

Director.—Better scholars of them would you make, 

Something else I am sure they should take. 

Teacher.—They deserve that my rod I should break ; 

On my own hand their blows I will take. 
Director.—We now give 
THE WHOLE Worp. 
He strikes his hand with the rod, while the class begin to cry, saying : 
Class.—Oh! don’t, teacher, don’t suffer pain for our sake ; 
We are sorry for every silly mistake. 
Director.—Now, friends, as you saw each MIsTaKE they have made, 
If I do not mistake, you can guess our Charade. 


ST. AGNES DAY. 


The feast of St. Agnes occurs on January 21. No saint is more 
revered in the Romish Church than St. Agnes. She is especially 
held as the patron saint of young women. On that day read Ten- 
nyson’s poem of “St Agnes,” beginning :— 

“Deep on the convent-roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon; 

My breath to heaven like vapor goes; 
May my soul follow soon.” * 


| © Find this in any collection of Tennyson’s poems. 


* It is suggested that all school readings and recitations on this day might con- 
sist of selections from the poetry of Burns or from poems relating to him. Each 
scholar might give some fact or incident of his life, or some trait or peculiarity Ml poo 
his character. ee 
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REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
BY BARONESS MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 


(From Erziehung der Gegenwart.) 
No. l.—My First Meeting with Froebel. 


In the year 1849, at the end of May, I arrived at the baths of 
Liebenstein, and took up my abode in the same house as in the 
previous year. After the usual salutations, my landlady, in answer 
to my inquiry for what was happening, told me that a few weeks 
before, a man had settled down on a smal! farm near the Springs, 
who danced and played with the village children, and therefore 
went by the name of the natural fool (A/ten marren). Some days 
after, I met, on my walk, this so-called natural fool: a tall, spare 
man, with long, grey hair, was leading a troop of village children, 
between the ages of three and eight, most of them barefooted, and 
but scantily clothed, who marched two and two, up a hill, where, 
having marshaled them for a play, he sang with them a song be- 
longing to it. The loving patience and adandon with which he did 
this, the whole bearing of the man, while the children played 
under his watchful care, were so affecting to behold, that tears 
stood in my companion’s eyes, as well as my own; and I said to 
her, “ This man is called ‘a natural fool’ by these people; per- 
haps he is one of those rare beings, who, in their lifetime, are rid- 
iculed and stoned by contemporaries, but ¢e whom future genera- 
tions build monuments.” 

The play being ended, I approached the man, with the words, 
“You are interested, I see, in the education of the people.” 
“Yes,” said he, fixing kind, friendly eyes upon me, “it is that 
which is most needed at this crisis.” I said, “Unless the people 
are other than they are, all the splendid ideals that we are build 
ing in the present for the future, are vain; they cannot be real- 
ized.” “ That is true,” he replied ; “ but the other people will not 
come unless we raise them. Therefore we must be busy with the 
children.” “ But where shall the right education come from ?” 
I asked; “what is called education, seems mostly sin and folly, 
putting human nature into the straight jacket of conventional 
prejudices and unnatural laws, cramming the mere brain with what 
stifles all healthy germs.” “ Well, perhaps I have found some- 
thing that may prevent this, and make untrammeled development 
possible. Will you,” he continued, “come with me, and visit my 
institution ? we will then speak more freely, and understand each 
other better.” 

I was more than willing ; and he led the way toa country house, 
which stood in the midst of a large yard, surrounded by out- 
houses. He had rented this place to educate a class of girls — 
one was his neice, Henriette Breyman —to become kindergarten- 
ers. In a large room, in the midst of which stood a large table, 
he introduced me to his scholars, and told me the different duties 
assigned to each in the housekeeping. He then opened a large 
closet containing his gifts and occupation materials, explaining 
the use of each, which, at the moment, gave me very little light on 
his method. But I retained the memory of one sentence, never 
to be forgotton : “ Man is a creative being.” 

The man, his individuality, and his manner, made the most pro- 
found impression. I knew that I had found a true MAN, with an 
original, unequivocal nature. All this while I had not known his 
name; but when one of his pupils called him Mr. Froebel, I re- 
membered having once heard of a man of the name, who “ was 
attempting to educate children dy playing,” and how ridiculous it 
had seemed to me then; for I had only thought of em/fty play, 
overlooking the “ deep meaning” that “ often lies in childish play.” 


As Froebel accompanied me part of the way back to my dwell- 
ing, we spoke of the disappointment of the noble hopes that had 
sprung up during the movements of 1848, the mistakes and faults 
of both parties, and the general failure, neither party being able 
to bring about the desired amelioration. “ Nothing comes with- 
out a struggle,” said Froebel ; “ but storms create nothing; they 
only clear the air. New seeds must be planted in the ground, to 
germinate and grow, if we would have the tree of humanity blos- 
som. We must, however, take care not to cut away the roots, as 
the destructive element of to-day is liable to do. We cannot tear 
the present from the past, or from the future. Past, present, and 
future are the trinity of time. The future demands the renewing 
of life, which must begin in the present. In the children lies 
_ the seed corn of the future !” 

Thus Froebel expressed himself always, concerning the move- 
ments of 1848, always reiterating “ the historical (traditional) must 
always be respected, and the new creation must ever come forth 
out of the old. That which follows is always conditioned upon 
what goes before,” he would repeat. “I make that apparent to 
the children through my educational process.” (The Second Gift 
shows this in concrete things.) But though Froebel, with his 


clear, calm eye, contemplated the movements of the time, neither 
joining with the precipitate party of progress, or with the party of 
reaction that would hinder all progress, he was counted by those 
im authority among the revolutionists, and condemned, unheard, 
with his kindergartens. He repeated again and again: “ The des- 
tiny of nations lies far more in the hands of women—the moth- 
¢rs—than in those of rulers, or of these innovators, who are not 


far-seeing. We must cultivate women as the educators of the 
human race, without whom the new generation cannot fulfill its 
destiny.” This was ever the drift and conclusion of his discourse. 


FROEBEL’S NORMAL TEACHING. 


On the first day of our acquaintance, he invited me to be pres- 
ent, while he was instructing his classes, whenever I wished to be, 
and I availed myself of the opportunity. The fire with which 
Froebel uttered and illustrated his views, gave to them a peculiar 
stamp ; and the deep conviction with which he demonstrated their 
justice, was sometimes overpowering and sublime. He became 
another person when his genius came upon him; the stream of 
his words then poured forth in a fiery rain. It often came quite 
unexpectedly, and on slight occasions ; as when, in our walks, the 
contemplation of a stone or plant in our path, led to great out- 
bursts upon the universal. The ground of all his discourses was 
always his theory of development — the law common to all mate- 
rial nature, applied to the nature of man (contrasts and their con- 
nection). 

One needed to see Froebel with his class, in order to know his 
genius for demonstration; no one could avoid receiving the deep- 
est impression, who saw him in that circle of young maidens, 
teaching with that enthusiasm which only an overwhelming con- 
viction lends to the truth announced; with that love for his sub- 
ject which communicated his enthusiasm to his hearers, and that 
patience which could not be wearied down. . 

A great part of his scholars may not ave fully comprehended 
his words ; for that which he was teaching often far transcended 
their accustomed sphere of thought ; and his strange mode of 
speech made it difficult for them to understand ; but the spirit of 
the matter penetrated their hearts, and, in the course of his teach- 
ing, gave them at least a partial understanding of it. And truly, 
in those who could understand with the heart, and loved the sub- 
ject, the mind was thoroughly awakened. Yet it cannot be denied 
that some of the scholars of Froebel carried into their own subse- 
quent activity nothing but the practice of the occupations of the 
kindergarten, and too often, alas! that assumption and affectation 
of knowing everything, which is the farthest thing from real 
knowledge. 

But the learning of the practical occupations and plays, in their 
logical connection, and with their spiritual contents, acted upon 
the least gifted of these young maidens, whose comprehension of 
the scope of the thing was circumscribed. The full measure of 
it, indeed, was hardly appreciated, then, by the highest gifted and 
most completely developed. 

The understanding of his dark discourse was also facilitated by 
the accompanying demonstrations. ‘Teafs would overflow from 
the eyes of his scholars, when, with his outstreaming love of hu- 
manity, he would speak of the helplessness of children, exposed 
to all harms by the arbitrary way in which they are managed, but 
whom God had entrusted to the female sex, to be educated into 
the full measure of humanity — children of God to be led back, 
with consciousness, to Him from whom they had waconsciotusly 
come forth. And when he farther emphasized the great respon- 
sibility which was imposed upon women, as educators of the 
human race—a responsibility which was doubled in our day, whose 
problems are so great and difficult to solve, that the male sex alone 
is found not able to solve them. 

“The immature must become mature; and, in our time, the im- 
mature are especially the women and children, whose human dig- 
nity has not been in full measure recognized hitherto,” he used to 
say, when he spoke of the demands of the time. 

The most difficult thing for his scholars to understand was, when 
he spoke of the application of his “law” through the gifts, and es- 
pecially when he treated of the first impressions of the outward 
world upon the quite young child, which were to be given through 
concrete things, that later serve, in their turn, as symbols for the 
apprehension of spiritual facts. 

Hardly could the most developed of his scholars become capa- 
ble of clearly giving back again to others these truly most difficult 
and obscure sides of his instruction. I saw this by their written 
abstracts, in which they endeavored to state the contents of his 
lessons to them. On this account, therefore, I have always, in my 
training of teachers, conducted this part of the instruction in 
quite another manner than he was accustomed to do. 

But how his eyes sparkled with delight, when he showed to me, 
here and there, in these abstracts made by his scholars, any indi- 
cations of a deeper insight and understanding of the subjects he 
had treated! Still more would his joy break forth, when I would 
farther develop and explain the illustrations which he gave to me, 
showing him that I had thought out what I received from him. 

“ How did you know that?” he often asked me, when he was 
explaining the meaning of his means of play, and I anticipated 
him. “Ihave not yet spoken ofthat.” When I answered, “I can 
infer it, by means of my own remembrance of the spiritual de- 
mands of my earliest childhood,” it made him quite happy ; and 
he would reply, “ You see it, then, that it is the truth?” 

And so be would say, when I communicated to him, at that 
time, some of my own very short abstracts of his teachings, in 
somewhat an aphoristical statement, as follows : 


FROEBEL’S FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


“The first circle in the unfolding of the earliest child-life is 
unconscious nature, inwardly fettered by necessity. Childhood, in 


this first period of life, can only find its antitype in the external 


phenomena of the sensible world, from the crudest forms of 
nature onward, whose organisms they prefigure. The elementary 
finds itself again only in elements. 

“These images wake the soul-germs, that are related to all 
nature, which, on the other hand, is a symbol of the spiritual. 
The preintellectual child-spirit can be awakened, and thinking be 
taught, only through symbols and the higher emblems. Natural 
phenomena offer these symbols, but not in that elementary form 
which corresponds with the unarticulated simplicity of the child- 

soul. They must be selected out of the manifoldness of things 

by the thinking mind of educators, and presented as the mirrors 

of the universal law which gives to the smallest as to the largest 

object its form, to the flowers as well as to the celestial bodies. 

“ The simplest forms (types), which lie at the foundation of the 

fabric of the world, lay the foundation, in the minds of children, 

for the understanding of the world, which expresses God’s thought 

(spirit). The simplest unarticulated forms are the ground forms 

of crystallization. (The Second Gift.) 

“The originating laws (#ermen) for all organisms and all phe- 
nomena of nature, are the essential properties of matter, ¢ha¢ in 

things which is inmost in all, in spite of the endless diversities of 
formation ; and this common universal which expresses itself in form 

and color, weight, and the general relations that are expressed by 

size, tone, number, etc., in an elementary manner (as ground form, 

ground color, ground tone), is stamped on the child-soul, through 

the child-eye, to afford archetypes for their own original represen- 

tations. 

“Clear and sharply defined conception follows such a logically- 
ordered representation, in all the subsequent circles of develop- 
ment. An accurate comprehension of intellectual relations de- 
mands that an accurate conception of outer material things precede. 

“ Only that knowledge furthers the ripening of the mind, which, 
through its own activity and strengthening, by the perception and 
contemplation of external things, mounts up to the ¢houghts which 
dwell in things. Only through a continual climbing up on the 
ladder of visible things, is the child’s mind lifted out of its dark- 
ness into the light of spiritual consciousness. Only on the anti- 
types that make objective its own inner being, can this conscious- 
ness be won with clearness. Hence, the A, B, C, of ¢Aéwgs must 
precede the A, B, C, of words, and give to the latter their signifi- 
cance. 

“ Because these foundations fail so much in the present time, 
there are so few thinking people able to express skilfully their in- 
dividual, inborn, God-given ideas. The instruction forced upon 
the child’s mind, which does not correspond to its inner degree of 
development, and its measure of power, robs him of his own orig- 
inal impression of things, and with it, of his greatest power and 
authority to impress the stamp of his own individuality upon his 
humanity. Hence arises a departure from nature, which leads to 
carricatures (Zerrdilde),” etc. [The rest of my notes which lead 
into explanations of the details of Froebel’s system, I here omit, 
because I have unfolded what he said on these practical points, 
quite at large, in my later works.] 

So obscure and difficult to understand were the nice distinctions 
he brought out, and so much veiled was his idea by his peculiar 
mode of speech, that one could shell out the peculiar sense of ‘t 
only when he had first become thoroughly penetrated with his pe- 
culiar mode of viewing subjects. Then single lightning flashes 
often illuminated the dark way and the truth was sepaarted, which 
he himself received preéminently by way of inspiration, and his 
hearers must also perceive intuitively. Subsequent thinking 
alone developed it into a clear understanding. A new truth com- 
ing into the world is always like the sphinx, whose riddle only a 
few contemporaries are able to solve. 


KINDERGARTEN INTELLIGENCE- 


— Madame Kriege, now engaged with Miss Haines, of New 
York, and the pioneer of kindergarten training in America, a 
special missionary ordained, as it were, by the Baroness Maren- 
holtz-Bulow herself, visited Miss Marwedel, whom she has long 
known, the past summer, and made herself acquainted with the 
earnestness and completeness of her studies and the character of 
her work, and expressed her full sympathy and approbation, ad- 
vising her to advertise in Southern newspapers. But the difficulty 
is not in any lack of candidates, but in their lack of means, which 
nothing can meet but an endowment of Miss Marwedel’s school. 
If éver disinterested and earnest endeavor to do noble work was 
evinced by mortal woman, it has been done by Miss Marwedel, the 
last five years, under every discouragement of want of means. 
There seems to be a fatality which leaves the most disinterested 
workers for humanity unaided, while millions are given yearly in a 
vague manner for educational purposes that fall into the hands of 
the self-seekers and mercenary ! 


— Mrs. Kraus-Boette had her exhibition of the work of the 
training class which graduated at Christmas, at the same time with 
the Christmas festival of her Kindergarten; and we wish we had 
a more detailed account of it, for we learn from competent author- 
ity that it was very interesting and lovely. 

— Weare happy to be able to say, that the thousand dollars we 
asked for, last summer, for the salary of the lady who has under- 
taken to keep the kindergarten at the Centennial Exposition, is all 
secured, and in part already paid to Miss Burritt. 


| 
| 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 
CAESAR : 


QUESTIONS ON A PART OF THE FIRST CHAPTER.* 


“Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres, quarum unam incdlunt 
Belgae, aliam Aquitani, tertiam qui ipsdrum lingua Celtae, nostra 
Galli appellantur. Hi omnes lingua, institiitis, Jegibus, inter se 
differunt. Gallos ab Aquitanis Garumna flumen, a Belgis Ma- 
trdéna et Sequana dividit. Horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae, 
propterea quod a cultu atque humanitate provinciae longissime 
absunt, mimiméque ab eos mercatéres saepe commeant atque ea, 
quae ad effeminandos animos pertinent, important; proximique 
sunt Germanis, qui trans Rhenum incdlunt, quibuscum continenter 
bellum gerunt : qua de causa Helvetii quoque reliquos Gallos vir- 
tite praecédunt, quod fere quotidianis proeliis cum Germanis con- 
tendunt ; quum aut suis finibus eos prohihent, aut ipsi in edrum 
finibus bellum gerunt.” 

QUESTIONS. 

What was Caesar’s full name? When was he born? How 
long after the founding of Rome? Was he older or younger than 
Pompey? Than Cicero? How much? To what office was he 
first elected? At what age? Where did he serve his first cam- 
paign? At what age? Where did he gain a civic crown? For 
what was it awarded? Give an account of Caesar’s adventures 
with pirates near Miletus. At what age was he elected quaestor ? 
What were the duties of quaestor? At what age was he made 
praetor? Consul? How old was he when he conquered Ariovis- 
tus? In what year did he invade Britain? How old was he then? 
When was he made dictator? How long did he retain the office ? 
What were the powers of a dictator? Was he again made dicta- 
tor? When? For what period? What other honors were con- 

‘ferred on him at the same time? Give an account of his death. 
How many triumphs were granted him? What month was named 
for him? What was it called before? Meaning of that name? 
Why so called when it is the seventh month ? 

With what is est to be parsed? What declension is omnis? In 
what case? Does the form determine the case? What does? 
With what does it agree? In what respects? What is meant by 
agreement in grammar? By government? What territory is 
meant by Gallia omnis? From what verb is est divisa ? Explain 
the formation of the perfect-stem divis. For what purpose is the 
vetbstem lengthened in Latin? What tenses then are formed 
from the lengthened stem? What fromthe simple stem? In how 
many ways may the stem be lengthened? What are they? Which 
méthod is used in divido? What becomes of the second d@? What 
is the stem of fartes? Nominative? Explain its formation. In 
what case is fartes? Construction? What cases follow i? 
What does in partes mean? Jn partibus? What word governs 
tres? What particulars of ¢ves does it determine? What is the 
antecedent of guarum? Number? Why? Gender? 
Case? Why? What particulars of guarum does partes determine? 
What does it not determine? Rule for the number and gender of 
guarum? Rule for its case? In what case is unam? Why? 
Gender? Why? How used? Peculiarity in its declension? 
What other adjectives have the same peculiarity? Accent of in- 
colunt? Rule? Is g hard or softin Belgae? In Belgarum? 
Rule? In a/iam is the penult long or short? Why? How is the 
genitive singular accented? Of what verb is Aguitani the subject ? 
Sound of the second /in ¢ertiam ? Rule? What is the antecedent 
of gui? What determines the number and gender of gui? Case? 
Case of ipsorum ? What does it mean, their, or their own? Case 
of Celtae? Rule? With what does nostra agree? Is Galli sub- 
ject or predicate nominative ? In affel/antur is the penult long or 
short? Why? Composition of affe//o? What euphonic change 
occurs? What other forms does ad assume in composition? Of 
what conjugation is affello? How many conjugations are there ? 
Characteristic of each? Analyze the affix antur. Why does hi 
begin the sentence? In how many and in what cases is the form 
lingua found? In which is it here? How determined? Is it the 
subject of any finite verb? Is there any rule for its construction 
in the ablative? Is it the means of any thing? What does it 
show? What other words are in the same construction? Of what 
gender is /ingua? Institutis? Legibus? Tell how you know the 
gender of each. In /egibus what is the stem? Theme? Show 
how it is formed. Literal meaning of inter se? How should it be 
translated here? Composition of differo? Is dis ever used alone? 
What then is it called? What other forms has it? What does 
fero mean? Dis? What then is the meaning of difzro? Is it 
transitive or intransitive in its primary meaning? What does it 
mean when intransitive? What kind of sentence is this? Ana- 
lyze it. Gallos is in what case? Have you any doubt of that ? 
Will the form allow it to be in any other case? How is it disposed 
of? Does ab mean from or by ? What does it connect? What 
relation does it show? Is Aguitanis the dative plural of Aguitania ? 
What is it from? Case? Construction? Case of Garumna ? 
Modern name? Where does it rise? How long is it? In what 
direction does it flow? Into what? Gender of fumen? Stem? 
How is this stem changed in the nominative? Case and construc- 
tion of fumen? What does a connect? Why a here but ab be- 
fore Aguitanis? Modern name of the Matrona? Describe it. 
Describe the Seguana. Subject of dividit ? Why then is dividit 


* From Latin Primer: A guide to the Study of Lette Grammer, By Henry 
E. Sawyer, A.M., Supt. of Public Schools, Middletown, Conn, 
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singular? Does each of the two rivers form a complete boundary, 
or do the two constitute one boundary? Is the idea in the subject 
then singular or plural? Object of dividit? Is the sentence sim- 
ple or compound? Subject? Predicate? Object? What do ad 
Aquitanis and a Belgis modify? In translating the sentence must 
the verb be repeated? If it is not, where will the object Gau/s 
stand; near the verb, or away from it, as in Latin? In what order 
are the words to be taken in translation? Read the sentence, using 
the Latin words, but arranging them in the English order. Why 
does horum begin the sentence? Case of horum? Rule for it? 
What is fortissimé from? Compare it. What is its case, gender, 
and number? What word governs it in these particulars? By 
what rule? Does fortissimi sunt Belgae mean the bravest Belgians 
are, or the Belgians are the bravest? 1s fortissimié then assumed or 
predicated of Belgae? What does propter mean? Za? What 
then does propierea mean? Quod? How must froterea quod be 
translated? What does a connect? Does it stand between the 
words connected by it? Does iter in the second sentence? Do 
aband a inthe third? Do prepositions in English usually stand 
between the words they connect? Always? Give examples. 
Case of cudiu? Declension? Derivation? A/gue connects what ? 
Difference between and afgue? Stem of Aumanitate? How 
changed in the nominative? Difference between cu/ius and hu- 
manitas ? What territory is meant by provincia? Were there 
more provinces than one belonging to Rome? When Caesar uses 
provincia alone what province does he mean? What is /omgissime ? 
What does it modify? Compare it. From what adjective is it 
derived? Compare the adjective. Composition of adsunt? Force 
of ab? What need then of a before cudtx since aé is in the verb? 
What English words from absum ? Compare minime. Compare 
the adjective from which it is derived. Does gue here connect 
words or clauses? What? What words does ad connect? Does 
it stand between them? What noun does cos stand for? In what 
cases is the form mercatores found? What relation is it to com- 
meant? What case then isit here? Saepfe modifies what? Is 
modified by what? Is /east often a good translation for minime 
sacpe? WWhatis? Composition of commeo? What changes oc- 
cur? What does afgue connect? What clause stands between ea 
and the verb which governs it? What is the use or office of this 
clause? Its subject? Predicate? What determines the number 
and gender of guae/ Itscase? Does ad stand between the words 
which it connects? What does ad govern? Is effeminandos a 
gerund? Whatis it? How many numbers has the gerund? How 
many genders? How many cases? How many different endings? 
If a word has another ending than one of these can it be a gerund ? 
Where is efeminandos made? With what does it agree? Does it 
govern homines? Whatdoes? What is this construction called? 
Derivation of efemino? English words from it? Composition of 
tertineo? English words from it? How shall the clause, guae 
- « pertinent, be translated? Has our word important any 
relation to the Latin imfortant? Compare proximi. With what 
does it agree? What does gue connect? Does proximigue . . 
verunt state an additional reason why the Belgae are the bravest ? 
Case of Germanis? Rule? What does ¢rvams connect? Describe 
the river Rhenus ? Accent of guibuscum ? Why? Case of guibus ? 
How governed? When cum is used with certain ablatives it is 
appended to them; what are they’ Derivation of comtinenter ? 
Show the relation of the English continent to contineo. Rule for the 
accent of de//um ? Rule for the sound of g in gerunt? What is the 
perfect-stem of gero ? How formed? What becomes of r ? Mean- 
ing of bellum gerens ? Of belligerent? 1s qua adj. or rel. pron. ? 
What does de connect? Case of causa ? Do you know this from 
its form? Why? Sound of ¢ in Helvetii? Quantity of the 
penult? Howdo you know? What is guwogue? Construction? 
From what verb is religuos derived? Rule for virtute? Stem? 
How changed in the Nominative? From what is wirtus derived ? 
What then does it mean? Is it the same as virtue? Humanitas 
is derived from homo ; is it then the same as virtus ? What does 
quod connect ? What does fere modify? Derivation of guotidianis ? 
With what does it agree? Rule for proeliis? Primary meaning 
of tendo? Show how from this contendunt gets the meaning it 
has here? Case of suis? With what does it agree? To which 
party doer it refer? Rule for fxiéus? For what noun does ¢os 
stand? How is it governed? Meaning of pro? Of habeo? How 
do these significations appear in prohibeo ? How must aut before 
suis be translated? Aut before ipsi? Case of ifsi? What does 
in connect? Rule for corum? Of the four pronouns in this sen- 
tence, suis, eos, ipsi, and eorum, which refer to Helvetii and which 
to Germanis? Can you translate the sentence so as to preserve 
this distinction? How is fnibus governed? Does it mean dound- 
aries or territory? Does it mean the same country that finidus be- 
fore cos does? What limits finibus before bellum ? Whose coun- 
try then does it mean? Whose country does the other fjinibus 
mean? How do you know? What is the personal ending in 
verunt? Give the signification of each letter. 


— The benefit of libraries in common schools is a modern dis- 
covery. But it is one which is destined to increase, almost indef- 
initely, the efficiency of those schools. . . . Good books are 
to the young mind what the warming sun and the refreshing rain 
of spring are to the seeds which have lain dormant in the frosts 


of winter. They are more, for they may save from that which is 
worse than death, as well as bless with that which is better than 
life— Horace Mann, 


«| and Miss Mary F. Huston, of Bath, has accepted the position. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

Cavais.—Teachers’ Meeting. — In accordance with a notice previously given 
by the school committee, a teachers’ meeting was held in the high school room, 
Calais, on Saturday, Dec. 18, 1875, at which twenty-five teachers were present. 
The company was called to order at g:00 o'clock, a. m., the appointed time, by 
Mr. W. J. Corthell, Supervisor of Schools in the city, after which the following 
officers were chosen: Mr. J. W. Stetson, president, and Miss E. B. Mitchell, 
secretary. 

The first subject presented was School Government, upon which three papers 
were read: ‘Means of School Government,’ by Miss M. H. Friend; “ Pur- 
poses or Objects of School Government,” by Mr. A. St. Clair; and “ Character- 
istics of School Government,” by Mr. J. W. Stetson. The discussion thus 
opened naturally turned upon the best methods of keeping order in the commo- 
dious school buildings now nearly completed, and was kept up with unflagging 
interest until the president announced the next subject upon the programme — 
“Class Exercises in Primary Arithmetic,’ by Miss M. Reding. Miss Reding’s 
class of primary scholars exhibited a promptness and accuracy in adding and 
subtracting rarely if ever excelled by children so young; and the five minutes 
succeeding these exercises were occupied by brisk discussion concerning the dif- 
ferent modes of teaching arithmetic to beginners. 

The three papers immediately following were upon different phases of the 
same subject, as were the first three: ‘* Things to be Attained in Teaching Read- 
ing,” by Mr. C. A. Page; “ Difficulties to be Overcome in Teaching Reading,” 
by Miss M. Whitney ; and “‘ Methods in Teaching Reading,” by Mrs. Collins. 
This led to a discussion, which soon strayed from the points mentioned in the 
papers to the kindred ones of the Readers at present used in the city schools, 
and the child literature of the day. The next and last paper was by Miss E. B. 
Mitchell, npon the question, ‘‘ How shall we secure good English in our 
Schools?’ and the time from this reading until the adjournment at 12:00 o’clock 
was fully occupied in deliberating upon regulations for the protection of the new 
schoolhouses, and the work of Calais schools for the Centennial. In connection 
with the latter subject, a circular from the State Educational Committee on Cen- 
tennial was read by Mr. Corthel!, but no decision was made, the subject being 
left to the consideration of the teachers until the next meeting, which is ap- 
pointed for Jan. 8th, 1876. 


Orono.—The whole number of pupils registered as in attendande upon the 
public schools in Orono last winter was 391. There has been a very gratifying 
increase the present winter, the nunfber now in attendance being 476—an in- 
crease of nearly twenty-two per cent. These are ten schools in session the pres- 
ent winter, in which are employed seven male and four female teachers. .... Mr. 
S. H. Powell, principal of the High School, is on his sixth year of continuous 
service in that position, and his assistant, Miss L. A. Hardy, has held her posi- 
tion three years. The school numbers 83 pupils the present term, and the aver- 
age attendance has been 92 per cent..... Miss Ellen Libby, principal of the select 
school, has held her position three years, having been promoted to it from one of 
the primary schools. She has 54 scholars, with an average attendance of go per 
cent. Good for Orono.....The State has furnished one hundred breech-loading 
rifles of the regulation pattern, for the use of the students of the State College, 
in their military drill. Professor Chaplin is an accomplished drill master, and 
the students are very proficient in military tactics. 


— A correspondent of the Oxford Democrat writes :—‘‘ We dropped into the 
village school, Paris Hill, and found 35 studious young people treading the paths 
of learning, guided by the experienced instructor of youth, Mr. N. S. Palmeter. 
A class 1n geography, two in analysis, and two in spelling recited during our 
presence. There was a remarkable interest manifested by the scholars, and a 
wonderful degree of advancement for the first week of school. Miss Allen is 
teacher of the primary department.” 

— Miss Connor resigned the position of assistant of the Gardiner High School, 
Miss Huston 


has had four years’ experience in the Bath High School. 

— On Christmas eve Mr. Fletcher, principal of the Normal School at Castine, 
received from the students a most beautiful and valuable silver water-pitcher. 
His fellow teachers presented to him at the same time that fine piece of statuary 
by Rogers ‘‘ We Boys.”’ . 

— The new grammar schoolhouse at Bangor was dedicated last week. The 
exercises included an oration by Professor Barbour. ‘The structure is a fine one, 
built at an expense of about $33,000. It has eight rooms, each capable of accom- 
modating forty-nine scholars. 

— The village schools in Wilton are successfully taught by Mr. Smith, of Win- 
throp, in the grammar, and Miss Jennie Furbush, of East Wilton, in the primary 
departments. The question of a spring term in the academy is under discussion. 

— The Standish schools are in a most prosperous condition, especially the vil- 
lage high school, under the charge of R. R. Baston, A.B., the first term of which 
closes Dec. 24th, and the next term begins Jan. 3d. 

— Eliot Academy, at Eliot, Me., was burned Tuesday night, about 10:30 
o’ clock ; loss $3,000; insured for $1,000, in Hartford. There had been no fire in 
the building since the 17th ult. 

— The school house in district No. 3, Scarboro, was burned by an incendiary 
Thursday morning. Loss $900 ; insured. 

— The salaries of the Bangor grammar school teachers have been fixed as fol- 
lows for the current year: Masters $1,200; assistants of the first class $450; of 
the second class $425. 

— Mr. Farwell, proprietor of Farwell’s Mills at Lisbon, has an eye to the ed- 
ucational needs of his operatives. He runs an evening school at his own expense 
in Farwell’s Hall; about 30 scholars attend regularly. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Keenr.—Two of the “ outside’’ schools have closed after pleasant and profit- 
able sessions. At the close, one of the houses was found decorated after the 
style of a Christmas celebration. It seems that such a celebration had been 
held, with much pleasure to a crowded house of children, parents, and friends. 
When teachers take as much interest as this one did they will hardly fail of hav- 
ing a good school....The city government for the present year was recently 
inaugurated. The city council may, if they choose, add to the amount to be 
raised by tax as required by law for the support of schools; and a city ordinance 
provides for the election of a school superintendent ; beyond this the city gov- 
ernment has nothing to do with school matters....The walls of a $5,000 
school building are up, and the roof slated. It is hoped it will be ready for occu- 
pancy next fall. 


Lacon1a.—High School, Mrs. E. C. Smith; North Grammar, Mrs J. S. Wad- 
leigh; South Grammar, Miss Ella N. Moulton; North Intermediate (1), Miss 
Annie J. Moulton; North Intermediate (2), Miss Eliza A. Doe; South Inter- 
mediate. Miss Ella M. Hersey; North Primary, Miss Sarah D. Knowlton; 
South Primary, Miss M. Josie Maxfield. ‘Total number of scholars, 336. 


Suncoox. — The citizens of this village have recently organized a debating 
club. It has held two meetings, and a good degree of interest is exhibited. 


Would it not be well if every village had some organization under whose auspices 
should be held debates, lectures, and other literary entertainments? We have 
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very pleasant recollections of such an organization held some years ago, in a back 
district in Maine, where weekly the young and old met for debates. We can bear 
testimony to its influence for good over the school and community, and no doubt 
there are many who can testify to its aid in training them in public speaking. A 
lyceum properly conducted is a great educator; and it will prove a strong power 
against the evils which are se abundant in our cities and larger villages. 


MancHeEster. — The first grand reunion of the class of ’75 took place at the 
City Hall, and was a very pleasant affair. Nearly all the class were present, 
with a large number of invited friends. Ex-Superintendent Joseph G. Edgerly, 
the great class favorite, was present. At intermission, on invitation of Frank 
H. Challis, the president, Mr. Edgerly addressed a few appropriate words to the 
class, which were highly appreciated by the class and by all others present. 
There were about 150 present at this reunion. The party broke up a little after 
12 o'clock, all resolving to do what they could to keep these reunions up as long 
as possible. The class are in hopes to have another one next June similar to that 
held in June, ’75. 


Lake Vit_aGe. — There are two districts, the river running through the place 
and dividing Gilferd from Laconia: — High School, Miss Vina A. Dole. Gil- 
Jord side—Grammar, Mrs. Laura A. Franklin; Intermediate, Mrs. Carrie B. 
Nute; Primary, Mrs. Emma J. Sanders. Laconia Side — Grammar, Charles 
Vitturn; Intermediate, Miss Laurenia Gale. Whole number of scholars, 198. 


— We are glad that the American Institute of Instruction is to hold its next 
annual meeting in New Hampshire. We bespeak for it a hearty welcome. We 
have no doubt that the citizens of Plymouth, under the direction of Professor 
Ladd, will do what they can to make this gathering a success. 

— Are all the teachers doing what they can for the support of this department? 
Shall notsuch educational items as are of general interest find their _/irs¢ appear- 
ance in this column? Drop us a postal card, now/and then, informing us of 
what is going on in your different localities. 

— We have received the last annual report of the schools of Fitchburg, Mass. 
For this we are indebted to Hon. J. G. Edgerly, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Manchester, Mr. Edgerly has had charge of the schools ony a few 
months, but it appears that he is already master of the situati to 
you, Brother Edgerly. 

— Stratford Hollow has a new schoolhouse upon which about $1,200 have been 
expended, and the upper story remains to be finished. t is designed for a graded 
school when completed. ‘The first term in the new building opened Dec. 20th, 
with about 50 scholars; Mr. W. H. Forbes, of Northumberland, is teacher. 

— An exhibition given by the pupils of she Antrim Grammar School, under 
the direction of the teacher, Mr. F. B. Adams, of New London, consisting of 
music, tableaux, recitations, declamations, and two short plays—one representing 
comedy, the other tragedy—passed off so finely that some of the interested desire 
its repetition. 

— Clinton Grove Seminary is to have a course of lectures ; the first to be de- 
livered this week. 

— The Portsmouth school board has voted “ that corporal punishment shall 
not be inflicted in any school save by the direction and in the presence of the 
principal.” 


VERMONT. 

— The fall term of the Randolph Normal School closed Jan. 7th. The grad- 
uation class numbered 34, and their examinations were, on the whole, well sus- 
tained. President Hulbert, of Middlebury College, addressed the students and 
citizens of Randolph Center, on Thursday evening, Jan. 6. Principal Leaven- 
worth, of the Normal School, is doing excellent work at his new post, and win- 
ning the esteem of all who know him. 

— The first anniversary of the commencement of Mr. A. E. Leavenworth’s 
labors as principal of the Normal School, was celebrated by a very pleasant gath- 
ering at the Academy hall, on Friday evening, Dec. 30th. ‘The exercises were 
opened by a prayer by Rev. Mr. Bullard, followed by singing. Mr. Leavenworth 
then delivered a very acceptable address on “‘ Culture.’’ He spoke of it in its 
three-fold form, as applied to physical, mental, and moral acquirements, urging 
the necessity of thoroughness in all. 

— The West Street intermediate school at Rutland is in charge of Mr. Da- 
rius Stewart, of Clarendon, a graduate of Dartmouth College. In the high 
school Miss Ada Walker, of Clarendon, takes the place of Miss Nellie Lord as 
assistant. 

— Miss Emma Smith, of Granby, Mass., takes the place in the Union School, 
Montpelier, of Miss Hunt, resigned on account of ill-health. 

— The prudential committee of the Ludlow village district have taken from 
the mills and shops all children of school age and put them into the public schools. 

— State Superintendent Conant gave 26 evening lectures and held several day 
educational meetings besides, in the time between Dec. 3d and Jan. 4th, or one 
month and one day. How is that for work of a State officer, whose duties are 
but very indefinitely prescribed ? 

— One of the examiners of a Vermont school, on his entrance into the school 
building on the first day of his work, was met by a junior attache of the institu- 
tion and saluted with the following : “ Well, sir, d’ye think ye’ll stick ’em?”’ 

— The winter term of the St. Albans schools began Jan. 5. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.— Teachers Confirmed.—Olive S. Boothby, head assistant in the 
Mather School; Misses Dalton and Osgood, as head assistants in the Warren 
School; Persis B. Swett, assistant, and Kate G. Namara and Anna M. Farring- 
ton, as primary teachers in the Harvard School; Alice G. Dolbeare and Alice 
Ryan, as primary teachers in the Shurtleff School ; Kate R. Googin, Rice School ; 
Almira B. Russell and H. A. Cummings, Lewis School. 

Nominated on Probation.—Mr. F. E. Whitney was nominated on probation 
as usher in the Mayhew School; W. E. C. Rich, usher in the Lawrence district, 
and Misses Sarah E. Tolland and Annie M. Connor, primary assistants in said 
school; Alice J. Means, assistant in the Bigelow School; Mrs. M. E. Donegan, 
primary teacher in the Eliot district; Miss Harriet E. Marcy, head assistant in 
the Gaston School; Miss Minnie L, Nichols, primary teacher in said school ; 
Jennie R. Sheldon, assistant in West Roxbury High School; Professor Freeman 
Snow, of the Naval Academy, Annapolis, as master of History in the Latin 
School, and F. H. White as usher in said school. 


— The Hyde Park school committee at a recent meeting elected W. H. Knight 
Principal of the high school in place of F. W. Freeborn, resigned. Mr. Knight 
is at present principal of the Cohasset High School. Mr. Howard was confirmed 
as master of the Blake School, and Mr. Cross of the Damon School, but the va- 
cant mastership of the Greenwood School was not acted upon. Miss Barnes was 
unanimously confirmed as assistant teacher in the high school. 

— Owing to a little difference of opinion between the town authorities of East- 
hampton and the seminary students, caused by the non-clearing of the sidewalks, 
the young ladies rose up in their might, shouldered brooms, shovels, etc., and 
Cleared the walk in good style. 

— The forty-eighth annual exhibition of the Chauncy-Hall School will be 
held at Music Hall, February 9. 

— The schools of Granby are in a flourishing condition. Mr. Charles Sanders 
a at the grammar school. Ada Warner has accepted the position of 


teacher in the high school at Chesterfield; Miss Abbie Taylor as instructor in 
the high school at Orange. 

— That University of Modern Languages at Newburyport, which started off 
such eclat last year, has received its death-blow from the auctioneer’s hammer, 
when its entire real estate were sold by the sheriff under execution. 

— The schools at Bay State have been closed recently on account of the 
small-pex. 

— Ina certain schoolhouse the students’ roll numbers 28, and every one of the 
urchins answers to the name of Bird. The mission of the teacher is to teach the 
young idea how to fly. 

— Marblehead has voted to build at once a $20,000 building for a boys’ gram- 
mar school. 

— Mr. George C. Fenn has charge of the night schoo] on Chestnut street, 
Ware, assisted by Miss Crowell. Principal Garmon of the high school is pre- 
paring a class of young ladies for Smith College. 

— The new Chapin schoolhouse at Winchester was dedicated recently. Miss 
Mary A. Emerson is the successful principal of the schools in the new building. 

— The Mount Holyoke Seminary, with its new system of heating, cooking, 
e c., will consume about 600 tons of coal annually. 

— Can a student give ninety per cent. of his brain-power to boating and ten per 
cent. to the classics, and come out a liBerally educated youth? Answers requested. 

— The teachers at Belchertown hold meetings for mutual improvement. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


AnoTHeR TsAcner Gong From Lasor To Rewarp. — After a severe but 
short illness of a week, Miss Cornelia W. Latham died, at her residence, Mount 
Pleasant, Dec. 31st, 1875. Miss Latham had been a teacher in the public 
schools of Providence for about 25 years. She was associated for some time 
with Mr. Grover, in the Prospect Street Grammar School, and for the last 18 years 
with Mr. Manchester, in the same school, and in Thayer Street Grammar. She 
was a lady of rare qualities of heart and mind. In addition to excellent natural 
endowments, the influence of a devoted mother, and the advantages of our 
schools, she enjoyed the personal attention, guidance, and tuition of an unusually 

accomplished and loving brother. While this brother was pursuing his studies 

in Brown University, the Law School at Cambridge, and the universities of Ger- 

many, he, at the same time, tenderly superintended the education of his sister. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that when this talented young man whose intel- 

lectual life had been the inspiration of his sister, fell an early victim to disease, 

that the crushing blow was felt by her in all the years that followed. Miss La- 

tham’s rare, scholarly accomplishments and real worth were fully equalled by her 

extreme modesty and abhorrence of colored lights or vain show. For this reason 

she was content to work on for so many years in the same grade of school, for- 
getting her own promotion in the good she was accomplishing for others. 

She was always studious, persevering, thorough, and possessed the true spirit,— 
hence her success as a teacher. Said a member of the school committee who 
had spent an hour in her reom: “I have just listened to the finest exercise 
in history I ever heard; the scholars seem to be inspired with’ the teacher's 
inquiry and search after truth, and so go outside their text-books for facts.” 
Her ambition was not in the line of outstripping all others, but in doing wedi, in 
being honest, in being true. Miss Latham’s character was complete: she had 
learned of Him who taught as never man taught. She had fed upon His words 
of instruction, had imbibed His spirit of love, and had a piety so deep and a trust 
so sure, that the waves of speculation and the darts of bigotry did not molest her. 
She was anxious to be wise and to be good in this world, so that when promoted 
from earth’s school she might be able to do acceptably whatever should be re- 
quired of her. She closed her labors here with, the year 1875. Her “‘ happy 
new year’? was commenced in heaven. She is sadly missed by all who knew 
her; whom none knew but to love. Her place none can fill. Noone could 
have been under her influence without being benefited. Not in this world, 
merely, but in the great Hereafter, many shall rise up to call her blessed.. * 


Provipence.—The successful passage through the board of aldermen of the 
bill for a new high school building only awakened hopes to be summarily crushed 
by the common council. This latter body at its session on the evening of the 
27th ult., voted, 20 to 16, to postpone the resolution till thenext council. Though 
not necessarily indicative of the final defeat of the measure, it yet awakens grave 
fears for its welfare. 

Meeting of School Super intendents.—The regular quarterly meeting of the 
town superintendents of the public schools of the State was held Thursday, De- 
cember 30, at the office of the commissioner of public schools. Rev. J.C. White, 
of Woonsocket, was elected secretary. ‘The first topic for discussion, ‘* Language 
or Grammar,” and which was discussed at the last meeting in part, was indefi- 
nitely postponed. Rev. S. S. Griswold, of Hopkinton, opened the question, 
“* What are the indispensable qualifications of a teacher?’ ‘he following are 
the points advanced: 1. A thorough knowledge of the subject or study required 
to be taught. 2. Aptness to teach; z ¢. capable of adapting himself to the ca- 
pacity of the pupil; such a use of language as will enable him to happily explain 
the subject to the child’s mind. 3.‘ Capacity to manage a school; that is, disci~ 
pline 4. Love for the work. 5. Self-contrel—for he who would successfully con- 
trol others must control himself. 6. Gentlemanly and ladylike demeanor. ‘The 
teacher should be a model of courteous deportment in all his intercourse with 
children. Remarks were then made, endorsing the opinions of Mr. Griswold 
and advancing minor branches of his topics by Rev. W. H. Kling, of South 
Kingstown, D. G. Allen, of North Kingstown, Andrew Jencks, of Pawtucket, 
Rev. C. J. White, of Woonsocket, the Commissioner, Mr. Church, of Richmond, 
and Mr. Chase, of Tiverton. The commissioner then spoke ef the Centennial 
Exposition in relation to scheol matters and recommended the attention of the 
superintendents to certain phases of the subject. Adjourned. 


East Greenwicu.—Ata recent meeting of the alumni of Greenwich Seminary, 
held last week, the following officers were elected: Rev. W. F. Mallalieu, pres- 
ident ; vice-president, David S. Baker, Jr. ; secretary, Henry E. Cooke; treas- 
urer, J. B. Grinnell; executive committee to arrange a future meeting, H. L. 
Pierce, S. B. Conant, Miss Mary Briggs, and Mrs. Dr. Hill. 

Westerty.—The schoolhouse in the Westerly town-farm district was burned 
Monday, the 27th ult., at 2:00 a. m. The house was new and cost about $1,800. 
Incendiaries caused the fire. No insurance. 

Teachers’ Meeting.—The monthly teachers’ meeting of the first district was 
held December 17. first in order wasa criticism upon a class exercise conducted 
by one of the teachers at the last meeting. Favorable mention was made of the 
promptness, accuracy, thorough training of the memory, good elocution, 
plete control of the teacher over the pupils. Some were pleased with the con- 
cert reading, but Mr. Drake, the principal, took exception to it as being often as 
injurious as beneficial. One point of unfavorable comment was the tip-toe move- 


requisite quiet ina room? One of the teachers then gave a resume ef the work 
in English grammar assigned to her room, and detailed some of the difficulties 
she encountered in the work. Her experience in brief was that the pupils’ 
knowledge of the subject was very cursory and uncertain, and that it was about 
impossible to secure the proper comprehension and grasp of the subject. In the 


methods adopted, and the instruction of much that does not necessarily belong to 
the study. The suggestion was also made that, where it was possible, the study 
of the Latin Grammar would be an advantage even in the lower grades of schools. 


Lincotn.—The dedication of the new y schoolhouse on the corner of Perry 
street and Hadley avenue, Central Falls, took place on Saturday, the 26th ult. 
Among the other exercises were addresses by Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, Hon. 
John A. Adams, Col. A. H. Littlefield, H. A. Stearns, Esq., George A. Kent, 
Esq., Rev. Massena Goodrich, Rev. Preston Gurney, and Dr. Pinsonnault, who 
responded for Rev. L. Bouland, the rector of the French Catholic church. The 
whole affair passed off very pleasantly. The singing gave good satisfaction, 
while the addresses were more than usually interesting, and were listened to with 
the closest attention. ‘The house is 35 by 50 feet, and very conveniently arranged, 
each story having a schoolroom to accommodate seventy-two pupils, with good 
ante-rooms, closets, etc. It is warmed by an improved Chilson’s furnace, and 
particular attention has been paid to the ventilation. The lot, which is 100 feet 
square, has been graded and fenced, a good well sunk, and proper out-houses 
erected. ‘he whole cost of house, lot, furniture, bell, etc., is less than $6,000; 
and the thanks of the district are due the building committee, not only for the 
care which they have exercised to have a good house, but for the economy that 
has prevented extravagance, while favoring every needed convenience. 

The Sunny Side.—Miss Julia Lefavour, principal of the graded school in dis- 
tricts No. 1 and 2, Central Falls, was the recipient last week, at the hands of her 
pupils, of a beautiful toilet set. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— The Hartford County Teachers Association held its second meeting in 
Hartford, January 8. At the morning session, held in the Brown School build- 
ing, a discussion was held, based upon a paper prepared by Mr. J. C. Stockwell, 
of Hartford, which brought into criticism the Swinton system, and developed so 
much interest that the whole subject was held in reserve for a fuller discussion 
at the next meeting. Mr. A. Morse, of Hartford, condemned voluminous text- 
books, and especially the progressive grammars of Mr. Swinton. Mr. C, L. 
Ames, of Plantsville, defended the series. The afternoon session was held in 
the high school, where Mr, Joseph Hall, the principal, gave an address upon 
“School Apparatus,” illestrated by the valuable collection of apparatus belong- 
ing to the school. He recommended getting the best when procuring articles of 
that kind. Professor Brocklesby, of ‘Trinity College, remarked that the best 
could be obtained only abroad, and that the present tariff duties add largely to 
its cost. Mr. P. S. Bryant, of ‘Thompsonville, read a well-written paper entitled 
* Ventilation,’’ which was a discussion of educational topics other than the ven- 
tilation of schoolhouses. ‘The next ‘meeting of the association will be held the 
last Saturday of May next, 

— Dr. John DeForest made a present of $5,000 to the Watertown town library 
association. Who will do a similaract in some othertown? ‘There are abundant 
opportunities. 

— The Windham County 7ranscript gives the following dialogue at a break- 
fast table: Boy—‘‘ Father, are you in favor of the Bible in the public schools?” 
Father— Of course | am, my son. Why do you ask such a question?’ Boy 
—O, I thought maybe you wasn’t, as you never have had one at home.” 


COLLEGES. 

Yare.— Townsend Prize.—Those students in the Yale Law School who com- 
pete for the prize are to select a subject from the following list: 1. The Political 
Career of Andrew Jackson. 2. The Influence of a Republican form of Govern- 
ment upon Law. 3. Sir Edward Coke. 4. Simon de Montfort. 5. The Law- 
yers in the Continental Congress of 1776. 6. Private Property and Socialism. 

-- Prof. Francis A. Walker, of the Sheffield Scientific School, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of Committee on Awards at the Centennial Exposition at Phil- 
adelphia....Secretary Northrop has issued a circular requesting the contribution 
of literary works by Yale College alumni to be placed in the educational depart- 
ment atthe Centennial exhibition. The present circular asks for the works of 
alumni only, but a new one will be issued shortly inviting contributions from all 
who have been in any way connected with the educational department of the 
college.... About 2,500 volumes of Japanese literature, mostly by authors of re- 
mote times, have been procured for the library, through the instrumentality of 
Prof. O. C. Marsh, whose attention was first drawn to them by Japanese students 
in the university. This is doubtless the first acquisition of the kind in this coun- 
try. Howsoon will American scholars be able to read these books? The med- 
ical department of the college has also lately received from Japan a gift of chem- 
ical preparations, valued at several hundred dollars. 


Bowpoin.—Summer courses in botany, chemistry, and mineralogy will begin 
July 17th. The course is designed fer teachers and others, of both sexes, who 
wish to perfect themselves in these branches. Application should be sent to Prof. 
H. Carmichael....The second term opened Thursday morning, Jon 6th. with 
most of the conlienta present, although quite a ber are absent teaching. 
The change of the winter vacation from six weeks to two, which went into effect 
last year, does not seem to materially lessen the number who teach....The Bow- 
doin Orchestra added another laurel to its chaplet by its admirable performance 
at the senior and junior exhibition at the close of last term. It showeda nicety 
of shading and a thorough training quite unexpected....The Bowdoin Bugies 
were issued Dec. 20th. The book is an advance upon any similar publication 
that has been issued here, and the editors are to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cess they have achieved. It is bound in green — the class color of ’77 — and is 
profusely illustrated. Certainly the plan of confiding the publication of the 
Bugile entirely to the junior class starts out well. 

Turts.—Only one student is away teaching this winter....C. M. Jordan, ’77, 
has been elected steward of the Adams Club....Professor Dearborn recently 
gave an interesting lecture upon the ruins of ancient Rome before the sophomore 
and freshman classes....The 7%/tonian for 1875, published by the Kappa Chap- 
ter of the Zeta Psi Fraternity, has appeared. It contains a record of the various 
organizations in college. 

— The Emperor of Japan has opened a Normal School for girls at Tokio. ... 

America contributes 39 students to the 488 of Heidelberg this year, England and 
Scotland 21, and Russia and Switzerland 24 each....A gift of $5,000 has been 

left to Amherst College by the late James S. Seymour, of Auburn, N. Y....The 

graduates of Vassar College resident in Boston and vicinity have organized an 
association, of which Miss E. M. Folsom, of the class of ’71, has been elected 

president.... Prof. Basil L. Gilderslive, of the University of Virginia, has ac- 


com~ | cepted an appointment as professor of Greek at the Johns Hopkins University in 


Baltimore, on a salary of $5,000. . .. According to the catalogue of the University of 
Vermont, just issued, the total. number of students in the institution is 153, the 
undergraduatés numbering 91, and the medical students 62. The faculty em- 


ment of the pupils. ut of this criticism grew the question, how to secure the | braces the president and 24 professors. In the list of undergraduates are the 


names of 15 young ladies.... Prof. Charles A. Young, of Dartmouth College, 
began a course of lectures on popular astronomy, at the Lowell Institute, last 
week. 


New YorKx.—The twelfth annual commencement of the State Normal and 


subsequent discussion this was attributed largely to the fact that the study is | Training School at Cortland, New York, will be held Jan. 25th. A class of 14 
made so much a “memory” study. Other reasons assigned were the unnatural { will graduate. 2 
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Foreign Notes. 


SWITZERLAND.—The Canton of Neuchatel occupies an honor- 
able position among the Swiss Cantons with respect to establish- 
ments for the mental and physical improvement of mankind, as the 
following statement will show : Besides numerous primary, second- 
ary, and superior schools, there are a number of philanthropic in- 
stitutions for poor children and orphans ; these amount to nine, 
and give a refuge and instruction, of a useful and practical kind, to 
more than three hundred children of both sexes, in a population of 
about one hundred thousand. In addition to these, there is the 
penitentiary, founded in 1870, and built upon a plan which com- 
bines all the recent improvements for establishments of that nature, 
and which is visited, says Z’Educateur, from whom we borrow 
these details, by persons from every corner of Europe who wish to 
study the reorganization of their penal and reformatory systems. 
Lastly, there is the Devens, a sort of reform school for the amend- 
ment of those whom a life of disorder had made dependent upon 
the public purse for support. This dates from 1873, and in August 
last contained about fifty persons, two-thirds of whom were men, 
detained there for vagabondage, mendicity, and non-discharge of 
family duties. They are occupied in agricultural and household 
labors ; and this kind of regular and wholesome employment, com- 
bined with the advantageous position of the establishment, which 
stands on the slope of a mountain, and in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of extensive forests, has a very favorable influence upon the 
health of those who are there employed. 


— The French Academy of Sciences having this year the right 
to dispose of the prize of 20,000 francs, established in 1859 by Na- 
poleon IIL. has selected M. Paul Bert for his “ discoveries on the 
effects of oxygen in the act of respiration,” declared by M. Claude 
Bernard the most astounding that have been made since Priestly 
discovered that gas. 

— From the Athenaeum we learn that the Mamertine Prison, in 
Rome, has been leased by the British archzologists there, with a 
view of continuing the excavations and explorations already com- 
menced, The curious subterranean passages of Etruscan times 
connected with this interesting old monument of former days, which 
has been thus far but very imperfectly explored, on account of the 
expensive nature of the work, will probably receive particular at- 
tention, and it is hoped that discoveries of value to the scientific 
world may result therefrom. 


New Publications. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC Series. Zhe Life and Growth 
of Language: An Outline of Linguistic Science. By W. D. 
Whitney. New York: D. Appleton & Co. ; 1875. 


High authority abroad has pronounced Dr. Whitney unsurpassed 
among linguistic students, in his qualifications for the production 
of such a work as this. Most readers of the book must of neces- 
sity find themselves from beginning to end in the position of learn- 
ers, and few, in this country at least, could venture to question the 
facts presented, or the theories and conclusions based upon them. 

There is a large class among teachers and students to whom the 
book before us will prove the most valuable and interesting of the 
excellent series in which it appears. Linguistic science, like geology 
and chemistry, one of recent growth, belonging virtually to the 
present century, was slower than the physical sciences in attracting 
general attention and study. Judging from our own experience, 
we suppose that most of our college graduates of fifteen or twenty 
years ago never had their attention directed to the subject during 
their college course. It thus happens that quite a large propor- 
tion of our older teachers, many of them of high and well deserved 
reputation, are but little familiar with the results of modern lin- 
guistic study, and their feelings in regard to the novel views of in- 
flections and constructions presented in recent text-books, they 
might justly express in Horace’s words, incredulus odi. But within 
the last few years the attention given to glossology and compara- 
tive philology at our colleges has greatly increased, and among re- 
cent graduates who purpose to make the study and teaching of the 
classics their profession, those who do not know a little Sanskrit 
are becoming the exceptions. There is, perhaps, occasionally found 
among these young enthusiasts an undue tendency to disparage the 
views and methods of their elders. The classics may be profitably 
taught and studied, as centuries of experience have shown, without 
reference to the historical development of inflections, and the origi- 
nal meaning of case-endings and personal endings, and without 
consideration of the position of Greek and Latin among Indo- 
European languages, or their relation to other members of the 
same family. To assign dare to the First Conjugation of Latin 
verbs is an error, if it be an error, which will not seriously injure 
the scholar who is thoroughly acquainted with the forms, the mean- 
ings, and the constructions of the word. But while it may be well 
to guard against attributing undue importance to the innovations 
and improvements which have resulted from the investigations of 
recent linguistic study, no teacher of language can, for his own 
sake, if not for the sake of his pupils, afford to remain wholly unac- 
quainted with the interesting and valuable demonstrations of lin- 
guistic science. Dr. Whitney’s present volume furnishes an ad- 
mirable compendium or “ outline” of the general subject, and 
those who peruse it attentively will doubtless, in many instances, 
be led to more detailed investigation and study, in the direction in 
which their own departments of instruction shall direct them. 


Those familiar with Dr. Whitney’s previous works, as the author 
himself remarks in his preface, will find but little absolutely new in 
the present volume. The same facts are presented, but in a dif- 
ferent form. The limits of the work have necessitated some com- 
pression, which makes portions of the book by no means light read- 
ing. The careful reader, however, will admire the clearness and 
logical sequence of the thoughts, and the exactness of the language, 
in which they are expressed. A difficult or obscure point is some- 
times treated in a few masterly sentences positively crowded with 
thought. We doubt not that many who have ventured to make or 
to adopt theories on some disputed points, will find their views in- 
cidentally refuted, although not specifically mentioned, as it were 
by mere oditer dicta in the course of an argument, We would direct 
attention in this connection to the discussion of “ the loss of forms ” 
in Chap. VL., “ the place of Indo-European unity,” and “ cases and 
case-endings ” in Chap. X., and “cases” in Chap. XI, In con- 
nection with the first of these subjects, we observe that we are told 
that the English has entirely lost the inflection of the adjective. Is 
not the distinction of number still preserved in that, those, this, 
these? It has always seemed to us that if my is an adjective in my 
dooks, it must be considered neuter and plural. 

There is at least one point which the author has treated more 
fully in the present volume than in previous works: viz., the imi- 
tative origin of human language. He has, perhaps, discussed the 
general subject of the origin of language as fully elsewhere ; but 
here, for the first time, we think, he states at some length and with 
great force and clearness, his arguments in support of the view for 
which he had before done little more than to indicate his prefer- 
ence. In accordance with his plan throughout the present work, 
he does not state and answer the objections of the opponents of 
the theory. The only reference to them is the adoption and skill- 
ful use throughout of the very illustration by which it has been 
sought to throw ridicule and contempt upon the theory. 

Dr. Whitney has obviously not suffered his devotion to the study 
of language to prevent him from keeping abreast with the current 
of progress in other departments of knowledge Geology, chem- 
istry, the development theory, the doctrine of the conservation of 
force, in their turn are made to furnish the happiest and most 
pertinent illustrations of the special subject under consideration, 

While reading the book, we had marked many passages to which 
we had intended to refer, but to do so would extend unduly the 
length of this notice. We would once more commend the book es- 
pecially to the attention of those who are not, as yet, much ac- 
quainted with the subject. We may add, that the usefulness of 
the book is increased by the complete index with which it is fur- 
nished. 

HIsToRY OF THE UNITED STATES MARINE Corps. 
Aldrich. Boston: Henry L. Shepard & Co, 
The publication of this work is a simple act of justice to a branch 

of service of which too little has been known. There has been 

nothing, so far as we are aware, heretofore written, from which 
anything like a complete history of our Marine Corps could be 
gathered. ‘The Army and the Navy have their reports, which re- 
cord their various exploits, but the Marine Corps, belonging to 
neither and to both, has only received incidental mention. We 
are therefore glad to see this very interesting and valuable work, 
and trust that it will be appreciated. It makes a much more read- 
able book than one would at first suppose. It has been the lot of 
the Marines to figure in some peculiar and interesting scenes. The 
mutiny in the Massachusetts State Prison and the John Brown in 

surrection are examples. In fact, from the organization of the 
corps to the present time, its history is one of honorable service, 
well deserving this memorial. 


By M. Almy 


Burns’s CHART OF PHONIC SHORT-HAND.—We have received 
for examination a copy of the Phonographic Chart (Burns & Co., 
New York, publishers), which has been recently put on the list of 
supplies for the public schools uf New York city. It is designed 
for use in the higher grades of the primary and lower grades of the 
grammar schools, to aid in imparting more thorough instruction in 
the elementary sounds of the language, and to show their combina- 
tion into spoken words. By this study of elementary sounds inde- 
pendently of the common letters, and by each sound having its own 
peculiar sign, pure phonics will be placed on the footing of a science 
like chemistry or algebra. There is promise also that by the use 
of the symbols on this chart a greater degree of interest will be im- 
parted to the teaching of phonics in the public schools, and con- 
siderable improvement made in securing a correct and uniform pro- 
nunciation of the language ; for either correct or incorrect pronunci- 
ation can be represented to the eye by these characters, 

The arrangement of the elementary sounds and their signs is 
very simple. The twenty-four consonants are designated as “ Ob- 
structed Sounds,” or sounds formed by the breath or the voice, 
while the organs of speech are more or less in contact. The signs 
representing consonant sounds are simple lines, either straight or 
curved, which are inclined at various angles with the line of 
writing ; therefore this consonant alphabet may be used in illustra- 
tion while the teacher is giving first lessons in geometry or linear 
drawing. 

The twenty vowel sounds are designated as “Free Voice 
Sounds,” and are arranged in scales of eight long, eight short, and 
four compound vowels, The dots and dashes which represent 
them are independent characters, and ave written in three positions 


with reference to the line of writing. A small manual accompanies 


the chart, instructing teachers in its use, and showing them how to 
combine the consonant and vowel characters so as to form simple 
words, 

Since the vowel sounds constitute the music of the language, and 
the long vowels are eight in number, their signs are so represented 
on this chart as to be capable of use in singing the gamut—the 
pure vowel sounds being employed instead of the syllables do, ray, 
mi, etc. 

The characters on this chart being those of the ordinary phono- 
graphic alphabet in general use by short-hand reporters, the learn- 
ing of them will prepare pupils to take up the more advanced 
principles of phonic short-hand with greater facility, when they 
reach the highest grades of the grammar schools, the normal 
college, or the high school. The instruction in the higher insti- 
tutions of learning being largely given by means of lectures, the 
ability to take full notes in short-hand would save much time and 
labor, both to professors and students. 

BRYANT’S ASTRONOMICAL CHART ; A Perspective View of the 
Great Imaginary Circles of the Sphere. (24 by 36 inches). This 
chart will prove a very useful substitute for an orrery for schools 
which cannot obtain expensive apparatus. It presents to the eye, 
in bold relief, the great circles of astronomy in their relative posi- 
tions, together with the sun and planets, the moon, and the con- 
steliations of the zodiac. We think it might be improved by 
omitting the “equator and equinoctial of 4,300 years hence,” as 
they complicate and obscure the picture. The moon’s path around 
the sun should be shown as an epicycloid, and it is unfortunate 
that in this projection the earth’s axis cannot point to the pole star. 


American Naturalist.—With the new year, the American Nat- 
uralist comes to us in new dress, and with the imprint of H. O. 
Houghton & Co, We think it very much improved in every way, 
and to begin at the beginning, the cover is a decided success as to 
neatness and design. The table of contents is printed on the 
cover, and is at once an incentive to search within, for this January 
number offers interesting articles by Prof. Asa Gray, the Rev. 
Samuel Lockwood, Prof. Shaler, and other well-known naturalists. 
In the reviews of books, we recognize the hand of Prof. G. L. 
Goodale, of Harvard, who moreover conducts the botanical depart- 
ment of the magazine. Dr. Ward, of Troy, N. Y., will continue 
in charge of the microscopical department, and it could not be in 
better hands. Hereafter, the Matura/ist promises to be of a more 
popular character than of late, while at the same time the articles 
will be authoritative. A department of geography and travel will 
be added, and there will be reports of the proceedings of societies, 
American and foreign, as well as a digest of the scientific journals. 
Among the contributors to Volume X. we notice the names of 
many of the most prominent naturalists in this ceuntry. There 
will be, too, a series of Centennial articles on Botany, Zoélogy, etc. 
The JVaturalist has long been indispensable to all workers in the 
field of Natural Science. To teachers it is especially useful, and 
its back volumes are a complete cyclopzedia of scientific progress. 
There has never been anything about the magazine of a controver- 
sial nature. Discussions that became too heated, were referred to 
an appendix, for which the authors, not the editors, were respon- 
sible. It has been conducted by Dr. A. S. Packard, Jr., who, we 
are happy to say, remains its editor, with signal ability. In its 
new form, and with its new publishers, we wish it all success, and 
without reservation of any kind, commend it to our fellow teachers 
everywhere. W. W. Bz 


— A “Manual of the History of the New Testament Period,” by 
Dr. Emil Schiirer, which has received much attention in Germany 
and America from scholars on account of the interesting historical 
account it gives of the period alluded to, and of the life and 
economy of the Jewish people at that epoch, is about to be given 
to the world in an English version. P. H. Steenstra, professor at 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, is effecting the 
translation, and the work is to issue from the Riverside Press, un- 
der the auspices of Hurd & Houghton, New York, 


— A topical index of United States documents to the present 
time has been prepared by the Boston Public Library, and Con- 
gress is to be asked to give some aid, so that the work may be 
printed and thus rendered accessible to the public. ; 


— The first volume of a “ Popular History of the United States,” 
by the veteran poet, William Cullen Bryant, is to be issued early in 
the year 1876 by the firm of Scribner, Armstrong & Co, Four 
volumes will complete the work, which is to be illustrated by some 
of the most eminent American artists. The great reputation of 
Mr. Bryant in the literary world will cause every one to watch with 
interest the appearance of this work, and to hope that his life may 
be spared long enough to bring it to a successful issue. 

— In consequence of the increase of the library of Harvard 
University, Gore Hall has been enlarged so as to make it capable 
of receiving 150,000 volumes; and the plan of delivery which is 
used in the Boston Public Library is to be adopted in future. 


— The attention of teachers is called to Mrs. Bordman’s Penny 
Songs, which are deservedly popular, and meet a want long felt and 
expressed, to obtain songs and music well adapted to the use of 
the school-room, in a form at once so cheap that every child can 
have a copy, and so convenient that it may be carried in the pocket 
for use at any time. We may also state that the songs and instrac- — 
tion of the musical page in THE NEW-ENGLAND are electrotyped, 
and that Mrs. Bordman will supply orders to any extent. 
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Reliable Agents wanted to canvass for 
THE NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL oF EDUCATION. 
Wide-awake business men and women find it 
pleasant and profitable work. The best time in 
the year to take up this work. The teachers are 
waiting for NEw-ENGLAND Agent. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
No. 1, Daity anp Montuty Recorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 
No. 2, MonTHLY AND Recorp. 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one year ;—so pages folio, $1.00. 
No. 3, Montuiy Year Carp, One card lasts a year. 
No. 4, Montuty Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 
Ne. 5, Weex.y Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 
in Attendance, Deporument, and Scholarship. Price of each 
with envelopes, $4.50 per 100. 

Sample Sheets of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 sent by mail, post- 
on receipt of 15 cents. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
38 tf 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN 
Self-Acting---Requiring no Pressure of Water. 


Ruby Glass Basin and Globes, 
mounted on a Golden Bronze 
lished Marble 
arlor, Dining- 
room, Library, Conservatory, 
Store Counter, Show Window, 
etc. It isaremarkably ingenious 
contrivance, based upon scientific 
principles, and yet so simple as 
to be ome reliable. 

The addition of Cologne to the 
water makes it a delightful 


PERFUME FOUNTAIN. 


Height to top of basi: inches. 
Diameter 
Height of stream.... . 8 


Price, complete, 815. 


Address for Descripti: 


JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 to 39 Bowker Street, 
[s3 b) BOSTON. 


Teachers 
Furnished 


Gratis!! 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley Street, Boston, makes no e to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 

of school from that of head-master of the city High 

ool to the teacher of the smallest District School in t 

country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes 
of j of a teacher — On our 

we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for *.: “ght place. If 
you may have fifty applica: out of which 
not three be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
— intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 


rences, tions, etc., ready to be 


Patented Feb. 7, 1871. 


consulted. 


.WENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


THE © 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


OMING GRAMMAR! 


Ready January 


15th, 


GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


By ALONZO REED, 
Instructor in English Grammar in the Brooklyn Collegiate 
and Polytechnic Institute. 


and 


BRAINERD KELLOGG, 
| Professor of English Language and Literature in th® 
same Institution. 


This work is intended for beginners in the study of Grammar, and will meet all the re- 


— on this subject of the usual Grammar 


grade. The work, with a larger one now 


preparation by the same authors, will make a complete Language Course in two works. 


144 Pages 16mo. 


Price SO Cents. 


A sample copy will be sent to Teachers for 25 cents. The usual discount for introduction. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, No. 5 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


Penny Songs 
CHROMO MUSIC CARDS, 


For Public Schools. 
Sample es containing specimens will be sent on re~ 
ceipt of Ten Cents. No orders furnished for less than that 


amount. Address the Publisher, 
5 MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, Melrose, Mass. 


ELOCUTION. 
MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 


— attention to defective 
eferences:— Professors Jas. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
46 tf 


and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 
Address, 90 West Springfield street, Boston. 


35 CENTENNIAL READINGS 35 


Recitations and Dialogues, with a choice variety of other 
matter (200 pp.) in “ The Elocutionists’ Annual” for | 
sent postpaid en receipt “3 cents. J.W. SHOEMAKER 
& CO., National School locution and Oratory, No. 1418 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 


Is one of the largest and most successful Hygienic Institu- 
tiens in ica, and for invalids seeking health, and Teach- 
ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- 
tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 
cost, it is not equaled im its advantages anywhere. Send six 
cents in stamps for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 
lars, testimonials, 


JAMES H. JACKSON. 


SCHOOL BEGINS 4%, 

AND IF TEACHERS 
would always be on time, they must have a Watch that they 
can depend upon. You can find all kinds of reliable time- 
keepers at lowest prices at BEALS & JONES’S, No. 11 
Mitx Srt., three doors from Hawley St. WATCH RE- 
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PAIRING done a and in the best manner. A fine 
assortment of JEWEL , of the most approved designs. 
Everything new. ‘ 49 22 


A Picture 
Framed 


At low price. Also 1001 German Novelties for Teachers 
and Chilaren, . JAY GOULD, 
52i Bromfield Street (near Washington). 


School Furniture. 
DESKS and SEATS 


UNEQUALED FOR 
Ceomfert and Durability. 

a MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 


O. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


E. B. BRIDGMAN 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 
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EMBERSHIEIP in the Educational Art-Union, and 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 

Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


School Apparatus 
E. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
fer the practical illustration of the Physical Scie have 
ately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

eir catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 


for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the 


A 


selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
is ible for good workmanship. F 

Pheir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. : 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and Meo the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. : 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 

E. S, RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed agents 
by J. Browninc of London, and Kaenic of Paris, 
manvfacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 

Manufactory in Brockline, Mass. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


‘Yeape Mare, Gillott’s, ) descriptive name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

q: John Street, NEW VORK. 

HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. ‘ 


Self-Inking Presses. 
™ DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Champion Self-Inker, $14 
Presses from to Oifice 
85.00 


1000 sold. 
Send Bee tor splendid book of Presses. 


Cute, &c. with beautifully illue- 
netructions for beginners. Alert 


Self-Inker, with iron stand, 
GORHAM & 
209 Washington St., Boston 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE RADIATOR: 


An experience of twenty. 
years warrants us in presen 
this to the public. 

It has more power and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
nace in the market. For ease of 
management, freedom from dust 
and gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no equal. 

The is 
clear ing. 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
removed. 

Has a new combined ANT1- 
fo CLINKER SHAKING AND 

DUMPING GRATE, with fever 

Patented Fune 15, 1875. and handle, which can be opera- 
ted by any person, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most capacious 
Ash-pit with adjustable Sifting Grate ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 

Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes 
buildings, furni on application. 


Nos. 64 and 66 Union BOSTON. 
CHILDREN 
and youth are 
43 5 0 0 from 
SILVER CAROLS. 
ICING 


copy 50 cents. Specimen pages lb 
W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohio. 


Boston, Tremont Street ; — H 


WINTHROP 
Wrought Iron Furnace, 
Rakes 


CHURCHES & SCHOOL-HOUSES 


as well as in private dwellings, it has given unbounded satis- 
faction for its pleasant and powerful heat with a small amount 
of fuel. It is easily managed, and keeps a continual fire all 
Winter. Send for Circular to 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
98 North Street, BOSTON. 
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Turkish Baths, 
17% Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brai 


or &c., k ic si 
made at THE MENEEIY LL FOUNDERY.” M the Portraits of Horack MANN and Emma WiLLARD and inducing prolonged and re sleep. They 
Wast Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Cata/egues | are offered to subscribers until February 1, 1876 (See issue | are given under the ee WING. Ms D.. Propri 
ee. No Agencies. eow a2zz | of January 1, 1876.) 27 2 M. P. G, M.D., Proprietor. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. G. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory 
No. 73 Fulton Street..BOSTON. : 


[The above Engraving represents eight Ii 
attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in 


The 
thoroughly tested through thirty years 


and 
has 
as | 


stood the test 


experience. 
‘* ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT 


nes of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 


AND DESK,’’ 


Schools. 
just what are wanted.” 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGER 


We have procured 

to at | BINDERS | 
styles li 
the whole year. 
valuable. 
journa 
each 28 
Address VNEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL 
TION, 6 Hawley Street, Mass. 


Misfit Carpets! 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE, 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


BUCKEYE BELL FO 
a lis of and Tin, 
mounted with the best otary Hang: 
Farms, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,CincinnatL 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
4 VISITING CARDS, alld 10 varieties 


with your name oat geteted on them all, sent post-paid to 
any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 Ote. 
Sample sheet, of 60 different designs for printing, sent with 
each new order. w. Cc. CANNON, 

46 Kneeland St., Boston, 
(State where you saw this advertisement. } 
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THE HEALTH LIFT 
CompLete GyMnasiuM 


FOR FAMILY USE. PRICE ONLY $100. 
FULL PARTICULARS FREE BY MAIL. 


HEALTH LIFT CO. 


EW YORK, 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 
Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Prof. Walier Smith says “ they are 
Samples sent by mail on the receipt 
Gloucester, Masa. 


New-England Journal 


for those desiring 
our Journal, two 
ef very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
. These will be found very convenient and 
Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
$1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
cents, which should be remitted with the — 

OF EDUCA- 


” 


Boston, 
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| Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply : 
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| | | Houses, Alarms, 
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NEW-ENGLAND 3O0URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Just Published, 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION 


The AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER, 


—BY— 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., 


Late Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


Containing Standard and Recent Selections in Prose and 
Poetry, for Recitation and Declamation in Schools, Acad- 
emies and Colleges. With Introductory Remarks on Elo- 
cution, and Explanatory Notes. Crown octavo, cloth, 
biack and gold, 571 pages. Xetail price, $2.00. 


This work, which has been received with so much favor by 

now presented at a reduced price, 
with important improvements. 

The greater portion of the standard selections have been 
retained, but some new pieces of rare excellence have been 
substituted for those of less merit ; and the recent selections 
have been y superseded by a new collection of the 
choicest pieces from the more recent uctions of eminent 
orators and poets, both American and English. Among the 
authors of these new selections are Schurz, Vana, Curtis, 
Sumner, Se Bright, Whittier, Harte, Aldrich, Miller. 

The — edition contained some pieces inspired by the 
stormy perilous national crisis. Such only of those pieces 
are retained as are of permanent interest and value. 

This is a book suited, not only for the school-room, but 
one which, as a choice treasury of the of eloquence and 
a fit place in any 


Messrs. THOMPSON, Brown & Co. also publish— 


Eaton & Bradbury’s Mathematics. 

A full series for Pri and Grammar, High Schools and 
Academies. Adapted to best methods of instruction, and 
used more than any other series in New England, and 
argely West. 


Worcester’s Elements of History. Retail, $1.88. 
Containing the outlines of History, and modern. 


rs Method of Classical Study. Price, $1.25. 

By Samugt H. Taytor, late Principal of Phillips Acad- 

emy. A book for every teacher and every pupil in Latin and 

Greek, and indispensable for every one desiring a critical 
knowledge of the ancient classics. 


Philbrick’s Primary School Tablets. 

‘Twenty tablets, mounted on ten large cards, 21 x 27 inches, 
and furnished to schools at 88 cents each, or $8.80 for the 
set. An invaluable aid to teachers in the Primary School. 
Questions on the Principles of Arithmetic..15c. 

Single copies of above books sent on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral terms for first introduction. Circulars and catalogues 
sent on application. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


53 S 25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


Hepresentative Booksellers 
NEW ENGLAND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the vanous departments 
of Literature, Seience, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books or students and 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
» Armstrong & Co, . . . . New York. 
Orders from Teachers and School Officers 
"0 will receive prompt attention. m 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Was m St., 10 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 

keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 

Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxie & Co., Cincinnati. 
invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
ew- Agents for Amzrican EpucaTionat Series 
by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
We su the above publications to Teachers and schoo! 


co., 
Next North 
Globe Theatre. 


express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 15 zz 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


KIRBY & SON, N. 


J KIRBY & SON, No. 316 C 
* HAVEN, Conn., manufact 


Street, NEW 
urers of ail kinds of Society 


Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled; in prices, 
a imens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 


a . Estimates and 


ES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 
t nd designs furnished. Orders by 
receive prompt attention. 45 


MANUFACTURER OF 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
KEYS AND MEDALS. 
All orders by mail promptly attended to. 
%6 Nassau St., New York. 


of | SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL. Monthly. Single copy, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


mbodying most Approved Methods of Instruction ; Indorsed by Leading Educators ; 


THE BEST BOOKS at the LOWEST PRICES. 


Harvey’s Readers and Speller, Eclectic Series of Geographies, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
MeGuiftey’s Readers Eclectic System of Penmanship, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, Venable’s U. 8. History, Evans’s Geometry, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, Eclectic Classical Series, Norton’s Physics, 
White’s Graded Scho 1 Arithmetics, Duffet’s French Method, Brown's Physiology, 


Harvey's Lessons, Andrews’s Constitution of U. S., Schuyler’s Logic, 
English Grammars, Gow’s Morals and Manners, eimer’s Histories. 


Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists te any address. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The following prices are:—I. Reraw Price. IE. Inrropucrion Prics—For First introduction into schools where 
not agg dy t and for single specimen copies to Teachers or School Officers, for examination with a view to first intro- 
duction. ExcHANGE Price—F or first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old books of other 

I. ii. 
$1.15 $84 § 58 


series in use in the iii. 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, . 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, 1.50 1.13 75 
“ Have used Norton’s Philosophy a year, and regard it the most thorough work on the subject we have ever seen.” — 
Pror. G. Fietcuer, State Normai, Castine, Me. 
“* Have ordered the Physics for my classes the coming term. The book is indisputable evidence that the author is a good 
teacher.””—Cuas. A. Morgy, Deft. Minn. State Normai. 
Norton’s Puysics or PHiLosorpuy been adopted for the Public High Schools of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Milwaukee, Des Moines, St. Paul, Omaha, Toledo, Dayton, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Madison, F aribault, 
Topeka, Ypsilanti, Providence, R. [., Worcester, Mass., Saco, Me., P. d, Me., etc. Fifteen State Nor- 
pe my besides many other Normal Schools, Colleges, Universities, and Private Schools. 
A masterpiece of intellectual research and original t.”’—Jno. W. HARKN Pres t Del. State Normal Unw. 
Adopted for Brown University, University of Chicago, Virginia State University, Kenyon College, Lombard Univer- 
sity, Baldwin University, University of California, etc. 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, . . ° $1.35 $1.00 $ .68 
‘Taught a class of over one hundred in brown’s Physiology last spring, and found the book admirably adapted to class- 


room work.”’—L. Mc Mich. State Nor 
Adopted for New York City, Indianapolis, Belfast, Me., Des Moines, Madison, Burlington, Chillicothe, O., Pawtucket, 


Rt. Pa., Lansi: ich., Portsmouth, R. 1., one hundred counties in Indiana, Missouri, Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky, and Normal Colleges, and Private Schools in every State in the Unign. 
Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution, 4 . $1.50 $1.13 


“ Have introduced it, and it the most satisfactory text-book on the subject that has been published.”"—G, W. 
Atuerton, A.M., Prof. of Constitutional Law in Rutgers College. 4 

** By all odds the best.” —7he Nation. 

Adopted for Ten State N and other Normal Schools, Colby University, Bowdoin College, Rutgers College, 
Antioch College, Marietta College, Fisk University, Baldwin University, Indiana State University, Mo. State University, 
lowa State University, Ohio Wesleyan University, etc., etc., the Public High of Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Provi- 


dence, Des Moines, Lawrence, Mass., Mass., etc. 
Hepburn’s Rhetoric, . $1.25 $.94 § .63 


“‘ Hepburn’s Manual of Rhetoric is better fitted for a text-book than any work of the kind with which I am familiar. It 
is a decided advance upon works of old style.”—Dr. A. A. E. Taytor, D.D., Pres’t University of Wooster. 
“ It is enough to say that I like its plan and execution, and have concluded to try it in our next ciass.””—RostT. ALLYN, 
D.D., Pres’t Southern Ill. Normal University. 

Adopted for Miss. College, Southern Ill. Normal Unisersiay, Mich. State Agricultural College, Ohio Agdeciteral and 
Mechanical College, Brown University, Washington and Jefferson College, Pa., Heidelberg U e, Daughter’s College, 
Ky., St. Lawrence University, Wheeling Female College, Fort Wayne, Ind., Portland, Or., Hamilton, O., etc., etc. 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWESBURY, New-England Agent, No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


FOR 1876! 


We cordially invite the attention of all 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 


To the Berean Series of International Lessons and Teachers’ Aids for 1876. The series are used by representative 
Snnday-schools of all denominations, and receive the warmest commendations from them. 


BEREAN SERIES. 


: BEREAN LESSON LEAF. Quarterly. 20 cts. per year. 
65 cents per year. Clubs of six and over to one PICTURE LESSON PAPER. Monthly. 26 cts. “ 


cents each. 
BEREAN LESSON LEAF. Monthly. 5%, cts. per year. | BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER. Quarterly. $4.00 “ 


BEREAN QUESTION BOOK. 


Containing all the Lessons for 1876. Per 15 cents..... -.---Containin same, interlea copy 
Well bound with board wet 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


WHEDON’S COMMENTARY, Old Testament. Vols. 3 and 4. Each 2 50 


THE NORMAL CLASS. 


Monthly. “‘ ¥or the advanced ranks of Sunday-school Workers.” ............cccceccececeecsececscees Per year, $1 so 
Vath SUNDAY -SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


*,* The subscription prices given above include the postage, which the Publishers are required to prepay. 


Address, for New England, 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, ls J. P. MAGEE, Agent, 
805 Broadway, New York. goe 38 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


TEN YEARS AGO MESSRS. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. ESTAB- 
LISHED THEIR ADVERTISING AGENCY IN NEW YORK CITY. 
FIVE YEARS AGO THEY ABSORBED THE BUSINESS CONDUCTED 
BY MR. JOHN HOOPER, WHO WAS THE FIRST TO GO INTO 
THIS KIND OF ENTERPRISE. NOW THEY HAVE THE SATIS- 
FACTION OF CONTROLLING THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND COM- 
PLETE ADVERTISING CONNECTION WHICH HAS EVER BEEN 
SECURED, AND ONE WHICH WOULD BE HARDLY POSSIBLE 
IN ANY OTHER COUNTRY BUT THIS. THEY HAVE SUCCEEDED 
IN WORKING DOWN A COMPLEX BUSINESS INTO SO THOR- 
OUGHLY A SYSTEMATIC METHOD THAT NO CHANGE|IN THE 
NEWSPAPER SYSTEM OF AMERICA CAN ESCAPE NOTICE, 
WHILE THE WIDEST INFORMATION UPON ALL TOPICS IN- 
TERESTING TO ADVERTISERS IS PLACED READILY AT THE 


DISPOSAL OF THE PUBLIC. — yvzw-vyorx TIMES, Fune 14, 1875. 


549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 


Krusi’s Inventive 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 


Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date) ; 


Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 
History Primers; 
Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
Cornell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 

For information, and terms of introduction, call u or 


address WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S. HAYES, 
52 22 Haw.ey Street, BOSTON. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers, 
Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; . 


-| Keetel’s French Course; 


Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 
ABRAM BROWN, Agi, T. T. BAILEY, Agz., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


CRIBNER. ARMSTRONG & CO’S 
Publications. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY. 
The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST THE WORLD. 

They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


address 
GILMAN H,. TUCKER, Agent, 


36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Favorite School Text-Books, 


(POWPERTHWAIT & C0.'S 
Epuca TIONAL SERIES. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,5 29 Brattle St., Boston. 


H. M. WHITNEY, 
52 142 Grand Street, New York. 


GINN BROTHER 


PUBLISH 

OUR WORLD Series of Geographies, complete in 
two numbers. 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S Latin Series, compris 
ing a complete Preparatory Course for College; exten- 
sively in our best Schools and Colleges. 

Goodwin's, White’s, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, and 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek, 

Hudson’s School Shakespeares, separate Plays; Lec- 
tures; Text-Books of Poetry and Prose (Burke, Webster, 
and Bacon). 

Music Readers and Charts, by Mason, Eichberg, 
Shariand, and Holt. 44 


13 Tremont Piace 
BOSTON, 


Agents Wanted. 


MARK TWAIN’S SKETCH BOOK, 


TRIUMPHANT!!! 


30,000 copies sold in 6 weeks. Now, Book Agents, 
what’s the use of wasting time on other books? This is the 
one that sells and fills pockets. This is the book people 
want. Outfits free. ‘‘ Get tickets’”’ and go to work. 
Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
53 tf Hartford, Conn., and Chicago, Il. 


Pek SALE.—TWO SCHOOL BUILDINGS,— 
- one for Boys, one for Girls; brick Mansard roof; each 
with rooms for school-teachers’ families, and forty boarding 
pupils; situatedin thriving city on Upper Mississippi. Pres- 
ent owner will retain one-half interest, or sell all. $5,000 
a on time. Property worth $30,000. Refer to 
F. Mzap, 17 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 52c¢ 


RILL-BOOK IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The vital facts. No lumber. 
By H. R. Greener, A.M. For sale by HAMMETT, 37 
Brattle Street, Boston. 53 


_ ‘Wanted: — March, April, May, June, July, 
August, and November 
Teacher, 1871. 


os. of Massachusetts 


School- Book Publishers. 
APPLETON & CO., 
¥ 
il 
= 
| 
° 
| 
rs for imtroduction or examination, at lowest rates; ——— 7 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 23 
ARTISTS MATERIALS. 
MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A, WALKER & 
No. 504 IMPORTERS, } 
Washington St. BOSTON. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, astel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, &c. All or 
F. LUTHER, | 


